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—_ an air about the new Ford . .’. and you'll 
find it at its best in the Ford station wagon! Here’s 
an all-around car with polo field style... 
ness and space for light hauling, too. Body is fash- 


and sturdi- 


ioned of selected hardwood, framed in light maple 
with mahogany finished panels. Big center and rear 
seats are easily removed. Room? Room for 8 to ride 
in real comfort! 


In this smart new station wagon you'll see Ford 


style leadership in every detail. And this leadership is 
endorsed by all America, for Ford has built more sta- 


Theres 











uuu Waguus than all other manufacturers combined! 


In the low-priced field, Ford is the only car to give 
you your choice of a 100-h.p. V-8 engine . . . the type 
used in America’s costliest cars ... or the brilliant 
90-h.p. Six. For increased savings on gas and oil both 
engines have new balanced carburetion and new 4- 


ring aluminum pistons. Why not see the new Ford 
today? 
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Talking It Over 


HIS time last year the world had 

cause for Thanksgiving. Peace had 
come at last after six long years of 
bloodshed. People everywhere looked 
forward hopefully to resuming the nor- 
mal pattern of their lives and statesmen 
envisaged an era of new brotherliness 
among nations, 

The picture unhappily has not 
turned out as rosy as was hoped. The 
world today is confronted with grave 
trends in international affairs. Many 
people feel that a third World War is 
inevitable within 10 to 20 years. Some 
believe it may come much sooner. 


* * * 


One of the most discouraging 
indications was the report of The In- 
ternational Committee for the Study of 
European Problems. This body pre- 
dicted the failure of the United Na- 
tions in avoiding war and urged a world 
federation of nations if peace is to be 
preserved. 

This report, signed by 31 leading 
statesmen, educators and _ scientists, 
said: “In the light of recent events, it 
does not seem probable that the U.N. 
will succeed—in the case of a serious 
conflict arising between great powers— 
in avoiding another war.” 

It deplored the veto power in the 
U.N. Security Council because it “will 
never be able to prevent any power 
from acting as it wishes,” and “because 
the world’s political structure has re- 
mained the same, the nations are now 
setting out on the same roads which 
led them to war.” 

The International Committee is 
made up of members from Britain, 
France, Belgium, Norway, Denmark 
and the Netherlands, with men like 
Lord Beveridge, Liberal British econo- 
mist; M. L. Oliphant, British nuclear 
physicist; Edouard Herriot, former 
prime minister of France; Robert Gil- 
lon, minister of state and president of 
the Belgian senate; and Beelaerts van 
Blokland, minister of state and former 
foreign minister of the Netherlands. 

They devoted a special section of 
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their report to “the position of Russia” 
in which they declared: “At present 
Russia is going too far. . . . No politi- 
cal doctrine in itself leads to war. It 
can only do so when either another 
country tries to destroy it or to impose 
on it by force. If therefore Russia is 
not aiming at expansion or at following 
merely a political line of action entirely 
independent from that of the nations of 
the West, there is no reason to suppose 
that she would not contemplate the 
establishment of a new common politi- 
cal structure which would add notably 
to her security.” 

3ut the world must arrive at a 
workable solution to its problems if 
civilization is to survive. For another 
war in this day of atomic bombs would 
have frightful consequences. The rea- 
sons for the present failure of peace 
efforts are in the spread of fear and dis- 
trust, the return to power politics and 
the formation of blocs—and Russia is 
the chief. offender. So if the U.N. is to 
succeed, the world has to hope for a 
change of course on the part of Stalin 
and his stooges. 


* x * 


Until then America will do well 
to keep her powder dry. We will be 
urged again and again by men like 
Henry Wallace to give in to the de- 
mands of Russia, to let Stalin go his 
unmerry way; we will be urged to re- 
duce our armed forces, to give up our 
bases throughout the world, to let the 
world in on the secret of the atomic 
bomb and thus prove our peaceful in- 
tentions. But America has learned its 
lesson. We cannot afford to weaken 
ourselves militarily or morally. If there 
is any cause for Thanksgiving this 
year, it is that America and not an 
aggressor nation has the atomic bomb. 


Cordially, 


Gaaheulatisann 


Publisher 
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Skidded— wien you drive 
over snow or ice without Weed 
Tire Chains, crawl. Even with 
chains, drive carefully. 
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Stuck —is much easier to 
put on Weed Tire Chains before 
this happens. It’s much cheaper, 
too. 


-the"'double crosser’’ 


@ Please see about your tire 
chains now, as they will be 
scarce. Have your old ones in- 
spected and repaired if still 
serviceable. ..If you need new 
ones, ask for WEED AMERICAN 
V Bar-Reinforced. More than 
a new tire chain—‘‘WEED AMER- 
ICAN V Bars’”’ are the new idea 
in traction. api a 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 

















You can crochet 


these slippers 
in 1 afternoon 





95 


prepaid 


5 in 1 Crochet Kit 
Brings You 





1. 100% Virgin wool yarn for 
one pair of slippers 

2. Genuine deerskin soles. Hand- 
laced, felt-lined 

3. Assorted metallic spangles 

4. Grosgrain ribbon for ties. 

Free Heritage crochet bag. 


Colors: Royal, black, red, green. 
Sizes: Small, medium, large. 


HERITAGE DESIGNS, inc. 


Dept. B 
509 5th Avenue N. Y. 17, N.Y. 


Please send me kit and instructions for which 
|! am enclosing $2.95 check or money order 
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NOW YOU CAN TRAIN AS A 


NURSES AID 


IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Applications are now being accepted for a 
limited number of Nurse Aid trainees by a 
Class A Southern California Hospital. No 
previous experience necessary One year 
course. $20 a month allowance during 
training period — plus board and quarters in 
a magnificent Nurses’ Home directly over 
looking the Pacific Ocean. Position with 
good starting salary after completion of 
course. If interested, reply at once giving 
age (18 to 35), family status and extent of 
education. Address Superintendent— 1102 
,Ocean Center Bldg., Long Beach 2, Calif. 





OUCH-.my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight — walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address: W. T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Between 


Ourselves 





"Red Menace” Reprint: Your pub- 
lisher’s page in the Sept. 25 issue was so 
in accord with our thoughts along com- 
munism, which we have expressed editor- 
lally many times, that we believed our 
readers would be interested in an outside 
viewpoint. Therefore, we reproduced your 
editorial in full as the lead editorial of 
this week’s issue (Labor Union, Oct. 4). 

R. S. Jemison, managing editor, 
Labor Union, ‘The Nation’s Greatest 
Labor Publication,” Dayton, Ohio 


Orphanages Cue: This week I went 
out to work in two orphanages which are 
co-operating in some of our nutrition 
studies. I found that both orphanages had 
posted the clipping (‘For Better Living,” 
Sept. 11) on bulletin boards. Work with 
them was much simpler since they seemed 
to think that what they were doing must 
be worthwhile since I had “gotten my pic- 
ture in your magazine.” ... Thank you so 
much for assuming that the day-by-day 
activities which we carry on really fit into 
a pattern which is worthwhile. 

Pauline Beery Mack, Director 
Ellen H. Richards Institute 

The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 


GOP the Only Hope: With refer- 
ence to ““The -Meat Vote” (Oct. 23), 
please do not fail to advise your readers 
whether the 2,500 OPA meat agents are 
discharged toward balancing the 14-year 


“red” budget; or whether they are simply 


transferred in the good, old New Deal way 
to some other bureau. These Democrats 
rarely discharge a Civil employe; that is 
one of the reasons why we are regimented, 
starved and enslaved by thousands of reg- 
ulations issued by New Deal bureaucrats. 
Our only hope is the GOP. 
Lt. Comm. Llovd H. Harmon (Ret.) 
Coronado, Cal. 
[Some 1,000 OPA field agents were fired 
immediately. The others are going soon— 
many to private industry.—Ed.] 
issue 


Space Ship?: In the Oct. 9 


(Science) I read about a group of five 
“meteors” that crossed America in 1913. 


I saw them! In June, I think, of that year, 
shortly before dawn, we were coming into 
Bowling Green, Ky., from a dance at a 
summer pavilion some four miles out of 
town along the river. Suddenly a light 
began to rise behind us. I turned and 
looked straight into the face of a terrify- 
ing projectile coming directly at us just 
above the Earth. I screamed and we all 
stopped our cars, threw ourselves onto the 
car floors. The shrieking roar when it 
passed was a sound I'll never forget. The 
accompanying heat was like a blast from 
the nether regions. As it died away, we 
picked ourselves up and drove into town, 
changed clothes and left on a house-boat 
party down the river. 








WRITERS! 


write stories, articles, 
radio scripts that SELL! 





YES, YOU CAN WRITE 
...But don’t waste time 
writing aimlessly. Learn 
how to crystallize your 


Frederick Palmer, Dir 
Storycrafters Guild 


ideas into manuscripts 
that sell! 
magazine and radio markets of all time 

beckon to new writers, willing to learn story 

and article construction. 

LATEST CONSTRUCTION TECHNIQUES... 

Frederick Palmer has taught story construc- 
tion to thousands of writers since 1917. (Mr. 
Palmer is not connected with any other school 

or course.) His new, revised STORYCRAFTERS 
GUILD teaches the professional writing tech- 
niques that are selling today. 

LET FREDERICK PALMER TEACH YOU... 
How to write short stories, articles and radio 
scripts that sell; create ideas; characters; 
plots; what to write; how and where to sell 
it; how to EARN WHILE YOU LEARN. 

ACT QUICKLY! 

Put disappointment aside! Place yourself in 
the hands of a master craftsman and his com- 
petent staff who can really show you how to 
write. Send for FREE APTITUDE TEST and com- 
plete details of EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 
home-study course. Fill in... mail coupon today 


7 INQUIRE ABOUT SPECIAL G. I. OFFER 


The greatest 







STORYCRAFTERS GUILD, 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Dept. 3£ 
Hollywood 28, California 


Without obligation please send 
FREE APTITUDE TEST and details 
of short-story writing course. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY or R.F.D. 
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HOT WATER 
IN 5 MINUTES 


.. with the ELDEN ELEC- 
TRIC WATER HEATER. 
Simply place the heater in 
water, plug it into your elec- 
tric light outlet. Complete with 
6 feet rubber cord and plug. 
Act now! Send check or money 







Add 25c for 
Postage 


CHROME PLATED 


order. No C.O.D.’s your 
money back if not satisfied. CAN'T RUST 
ELDEN PRODUCTS co. Dept. 39 


7310 WOODWARD AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. 


TOMBSTONE 


FACTORY TO YOU 
Many beautiful low cost de- | 4° 
uP 










signs, priced without agent's 
vy commission. Satisfaction 


| RR 
—__} guaranteed. Write for catalog. pnerato 


OUTHERN ARTSTONE COMPANY 
2124F PIEDMONT ROAD, N.E. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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ANTEED GIANT CHINCHILLAS 
Raise money-making Chin-Chin 
Giant Chinchillas, King of all rab- 
bits. Gorgeous fur. Big demand. 
Big profits. Small capital. Anideal 
business for anybody, anywhere. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM _ Ri4A__ Sellersville, Pa. 


GUAR 











PATHFINDER 


As day broke, a long streak of smoke 
lay across the sky, and it lingered for 
hours. All day the thermometer stayed at 
116°. We were gone for 10 days—out of 
contact with news. It has taken me 23 
years to find out what happened. Tell me 
where I can get all possible information 
about it. It is not everyone who is chased 
by a shooting star and lives to tell the tale! 

Emily Bailey, Nashville, Tenn. 

[Of the famous 1913 “shooting stars,” 
PATHFINDER knows no explanation. Our imag- 
inative chronicler has suggested that Earth 
was being veved briefly by lifeboats” of 
an interstellar scientific expedition.—Ed. ] 

Remember the Pigs: Congratulations 
on your exposé of Henry Wallace (Oct. 9). 
. « . He never was popula re in the deep 
South after he advocated plowing under 

. restricted sugar produc tion. 
had some of that sugar, we 
little sweeter. Sut lest we 
would like some 
would have 
bmar 


Milictil 


Red Tape Snipped: A report from 
N.D., says that members of the 
Nations 1 ir’ mmittee have 
ied the privilege of hunting pheas- 

h Dakota. This party includes 
from China, France, England 
; to prove that W; - 
, hy fe inter weather hazards make motoring 
il vert DV g 1g ’ 
other count iste of it. One reason difficult, sometimes perilous. 
whi her our policies is 


America 


What to do? There are things one can do 


to make driving safer...more mentally comfortable. 


tor W. Decker, Tunkhannock, Pa. she See that your brakes are effective... adjust d 
1 solved the : . : 
hunting party and equalized so that braking action is even. 


tne were Canadians.” Canada and 


kot > tle 1en’s o - a : ° : : ? 
| Dakota have a “gentlemen’s agree + Make certain that your wheels are properly 
which permits No ikotans to hunt m* ; 


» in Canada and vice versa, thus avoiding aligned and balanced. 
a state law that restri hunting licenses to . 
US. citizens —Ed.] 


Be sure to have your tires inspected (inside and 

Russia's Case: You speak of Albania 

as riding on the Hitler bandwagon (Oct. 
)) to put Russia in the bad light tires or tubes will cause road troubles. Avoid 
n pioning a former enemy for some 
lvantage. Strange.that Mussolini 


out), so that ete) unsuspected weaknesses in 


™ driving on smooth tires if possible Use chains 
red one of his own bandwagon riders. Wa ilarmeilG mr Sacmelauelcer 

. . you say on p. 31 that Russia bids : 

lusive control” of the Dardanelles. 

all know that “exclusive control” of 

ill the “Straits” is in the h assurance of new LEE DeLuxe tires with their broad 

and well-fortified. We k \ t c 

neutral, Turkey was bound to prevent war 

vessels in time of war from passing 
through, and in treachery d 


We hope that this winter you will enjoy the comforting 


— 


tread and sturdy side walls. They will 
LEE 


give you Maximum protection with their Double — life 


did allow Ger- RAYON CotZ 


\ 
man vessels to pass and work havoc in | welcome sure-footed road-grip. 
Russian Black Sea area. Now Russia asks | 
that she, jointly be allowed to have a 
fortification (on the Bosporus, not Darda- 


nelles) to block any such treachery in the + ; se ae ~ 
mara aalin whiee alee? ics Replace with | F F of ConHotiakn TIRES 


And we—fortifying islands thousands 


Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. red as Second Class rw KEP 
Matter May 31,1946, at the Post Office at C@hi- i 
cago, Ill... under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- Republic Rubber Division 
tion price $1.00 per year in U. S. and possessions. 

Single copy 10¢. Volume 53, Number 34. 
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There’s more fun in life—when you're fresh 
and bright in the morning! So why don’t you 
do what thousands do to waken fresh as a 
daisy? Just drink a cup of Ovaltine at bedtime. 

For here’s how Ovaltine acts, to give spar- 
kling morning freshness. 

First, taken warm at bedtime, it promotes 
sound sleep, without drugs. 

Second, it supplies food elements to rebuild 
vitality while you sleep! 

Third, it furnishes extra amounts of vita- 
mins and minerals in a delicious, natural way 
for all-round health and vigor. 

So why don’t you turn to Ovaltine—starting 
tonight! 


OVALTINE 


RUBY RED GRAPEFRUIT 


In a Mexican Picnic Basket 
Your Christmas Gift 
that “bears fruit” 


Here’s the different 

Christmas gift that ‘‘bears 

fruit,”’ juicy, thin-rind, 

al Ruby Red 

Grapefruit and early ma- 

turing oranges, packed in 

a Mexican Picnic Basket that'll be used for years! 

It’s the logical answer to your Christmas shop- 

ping problem. Order one to five baskets now, only 

$5.00 shipped express prepaid anywhere in U.S. 

south of New York State and east of the Rockies. 
Write for folders and quantity prices. 


HAYS C. MITCHELL PRODUCE CO. 
707 N. Commerce St. Harlingen, Texas 
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our shores—say we need 
such for our protection. Russia has not 
one mile of warm sea coast, and we. and 
Britain are in defiance of all sense of jus- 
tice denying her a mile. 


of miles from 


F. P. Wortman, Albany, Ga. 
[Molotov won’t fail to press these argu- 
ments before the United Nations in New 
York.—Ed.] 


Nazi Hangings: We have now con- 
cluded a farcical inquiry into the guilt 
of the aides of a dead Nazi leader and the 
victor court decreed these aides must die 
. » . a course repugnant to every evenly 
balanced lover of law and order. Shall we 
now make the orderly processes of social 
evolution subservient to the whim of the 
moment or the passion of the hour? God 
forbid! Has anyone pointed out... a 
single virtue in the mass murder of these 
guilty conspirators? 

Will it deter others from another 
bellicose attempt in the future? The very 
situation in Europe gives the lie to that 
pious prattle! ... 

Or will it add to the guilt of the ac- 
cused that they forced us to expiate a 
monstrous crime with one far greater than 
the ones with which they were charged? 
What arrant nonsense! We alone can as- 
sume that guilt for ourselves. 

Carl Countryman, New York, N.Y. 


a 


Democracy On Trial: If we are to 
head off communism and other radical ten- 
dencies we must do it by showing that 


democracy can be made to work. ... The 
fact that some of our “seniors” have been 
defeated shows they do not reflect the 


views of the people of their own state 
much less that of the U.S. ... Democracy 
is on trial not only here in the U.S. but it 
is being watched by the peoples of the 
world as never before. 
H. C. Christian, Wewoka, Okla. 

Three in One: Venereal diseases are 
on the increase, notwithstanding consider- 
able publicity and a cure which is reported 
to be better than 90% perfect. U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service is doing a magnificent 
job, but it does not have enough funds to 
give periodic medical examinations to all 
people of adult age and to treat those 
found to be infected. 

Dr. J. R. Heller Jr., chief of - the 
Venereal Disease Division, recommends 
mass examination, but his department does 
not have the funds to carry on this work 
in the most effective manner. PHS should 
have available between $3-$4 million per 
month. Congress should lose no time in 
making appropriations for this purpose. 

In making such mass physical exami- 
nations, it would be well for the PHS de- 
partment to examine people for tubercu- 
losis and cancer, as early discovery and 
diagnosis of such diseases are all-important 
in saving the lives of the victims. 

Peter J. Cunningham, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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OF STITCHES 


FOUR LONG STITCHES 
Darn TO PAD BUTTON HOLE 
Stockings, Mend Tears, Attach 


Zippers and Sew On Buttons, too! 
Once dreaded by every woman, now 
button hole making becomes as easy 
as basting a hem with thissensational 
new invention! You'll get twice as 
neat results in half the time, too! 
Fits any sewing machine .. . attaches 
in a moment. Simple to operate. 
Comes complete with hoop for darn- 
ing stockings, a button hole guide 
and easy directions in picture. Test at our risk now 
and realize a new thrill in sewing. 

FREE NEEDLE THREADER. As a gift for prompt 
action, you will receive with your order the marvelous 
time-saving, eye-saving needle threader. Don’t wait 
but send your name today. 

SEND NO MONEY — ORDER NOW. Just send 
your name and when you receive your new improved 
button hole attachment and gift needle threader, de 
posit only $1.00 plus C.O.D. charges thru postman 
Do this on the guarantee that if you aren't delighted in 
every way, you may return purchase for full refund 
Or send cash with order, we pay postage. Special 

3 for $2.50 NOW . Mail your name and address to 


LONDON SPECIALTIES, Dept. 30-3 8505 S. Phillips, Chicago 17, til. 


3 SIDE-WAY 
FINISH STITCH 


New/ 
/mproved / 


NOW ONLY 


s[2° 


NOTHING 
LIME 17 I 








Army ‘Combat 
Shoes 


3: 0 |=— §} -7S 
Pint oll 2 pair 


ARMY SERVICE 
SHOES 
ah yor pair 


(Plus 15¢ Postage) 
IN GOOD CONDITION 
NO REPAIRS NEEDED 

Suitable for All Outdoor Wear. Sizes 6 to 12. If not completely 

satisfied, return shoes; and money will be promptly refunded 

Send Check or Money Order; No C. O. D.'s 
MAIL ORDER ONLY 
Reference—Central National Bank of Delaware 


FIRST STATE PATCH CO. 


419 Shipley Street Dept. PP. Wilmington, Del. 











Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves panes because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and aid 
nature to soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed 
bronchial mucous membranes. Tell your drug- 
gist to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with 
the understanding you must like the way it 
quickly allays the cough or you are to have 
your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
PATHFINDER 
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| In This Issue... 





nn Pote from Shostal 


The Cover. Photography, says 
cameraman Winston Pote, is like 
hunting and fishing: You need skill 
at the right place, at the right time. 

Here’s a right spot in New Hamp- 
shire—where South Moat Mountain 
peers down into Red Eagle Pond—and 
at just the right time to catch the 
beautiful effects of shadows on limpid 
water, 


Next Issue. PATHFINDER will go 
to crime school with a Reidsville, 
N.C., policeman. The school is run 
by the FBI in Washington. Sgt, 
Maury Leftis was chosen by his chief 
to take the 12-week course and learn 
latest methods in everything from 
catching murderers to directing traf- 
fic. What he learns and how he learns 
it will be shown in two pages of pic- 
tures, plus a color cover. 


Quiz. How did fast trains stop before 

air brakes? 

(See No Hot Air, p. 40.) 
commercial airlines overcome 

bad-weather landings? 

(See Weather Beater, p. 51.) 

Can you listen in on United Nations 

.meetings? 

(See Calling All Peoples, p. 54.) 
Have Veterans Administrator Bradley 
and the Legion made peac e? 

(See Bradley’s Battle, p. 19.) 
How much money does the average 
public school teacher make? 

(See Jn U.S. They Strike, p. 42.) 
What's the horsepower.of the world’s 
most powerful reciprocating air- 
craft engine? 
(See King Engine, p. 51.) 
How did surgeons hold patients down 


Can 


before anesthetics were discov- 
ered? 
(See The Painless Century, p. 
39.) 


What three-piece band has been voted 
the nation’s best? 
(See King on a Throne, p. 54.) 

What U.S. war monument is dedi- 
cated to neither soldiers, sailors, 
nor marines? 
(See Reporters’ 
41.) 


Memorial, p. 


1946 
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“We carry the mail—the railroads and 1” 


sé 

It may be a post card or a letter, a 
package or a publication. The weather 
may be fine, or just downright miserable. 
But regardless of what sort of mail it is 
...or where it’s from...or what the 
weather’s like, the railroads and the 
Railway Mail Service bring the mail 
through to me from everywhere in 
America. 

“Once the railroads get your mail to 
me, I have to finish the job. And folks on 
my route know that weather doesn’t 
stop me! 

“The letters I carry tell the story of the 
lives and the personal affairs of folks all 
over. And I'm glad that people feel they 
can count on me and my partner—the 
American railroads!” 


Yes, railroad mail is dependable. And 
it’s economical, too, with first-class mail 
carried by rail providing the surplus 


revenues which help support other val- 
uable postal services. 

But carrying more than 90 per cent 
of this country’s mail is only part of 
the public service the railroads give. 
In every community railroads have an 
equally personal relationship with local 
business —a partnership in which the 
railroads supply the efficient, depend- 
able transportation which makes pos- 
sible America’s vast productive capacity. 

These railroads are your home-town 
partners. They employ local people, buy 
supplies locally, own local property and 
pay local taxes. As responsible local 
citizens, railroads neither ask nor expect 
financial aid from other taxpayers. 

Instead, their taxes—like yours—go to 
make your town a better place in which 
to live. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS WASHINGTON 6. D.C, 
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IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 
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How Growing 
Children Gain 


As Americans Vote 
Quaker Oats Best-Tasting ! 


anne ceitlndlibisatitwe 


ENERGY CHART 





WINS IN NATIONAL VOTE! 
In every section of the country, a com- 
pletely independent national survey or- 
ganization asked people from 8 to 80: 
“What breakfast cereal do you think is 
best-tasting?”” More people named deli- 
cious natural, whole-grain Quaker Oats 
than named any other brand of cereal! 
Read on to discover just why this is great 
news for growth, energy! 





FOUR KEY “GROWERS”! 
First—to babies and all growing chil- 
dren, Quaker Oats brings the natural 
cereal grain real authorities agree leads 
all others in four prime ‘“‘Keys’’ of 
growth! Leads in Protein, the builder; in 
Food-Energy; in Food-Iron and in spark- 
plug Vitamin B;. And brings all four in 
the natural whole-grain way approved 
by the most modern medical thinking! 





GREAT STAMINA GRAIN 


Second—all four of these great “Keys” 
are just as important for stamina and 
energy to help you “‘breeze through” a 
busy day, still have energy left for fun! 
For older folks, Quaker Oats is so easy 
to digest and is enjoyed early in the day 
rather than just before sleep. 


Quaker Oats 


The World’s Best-Tasting Breakfast Food 


COOKS QUICK AS A WINK! 
Quick Quaker Oats cooks fast as coffee! 
Today, buy the big economical Quaker 
Oats package that brings your family 
this big double advantage: the cereal 
Americans vote best-tasting—best for 
you! Serve Quaker Oats regularly! 
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International 


BERGMAN. Cie too, wants to be “alone.” 


All this "darling" and “honey” busi- 
ness that we have here—you don’t find 
that in Sweden. Swedish people over there 
don’t make a lot of friends. They're slow 
to warm up. They like to be alone. I do 
myself.—/ngrid Bergman. 


We must recognize war is inevitable 
only if states fail to tolerate and respect 
the rights of other states to ways of life 
they cannot and do not share.—Secretary 
of State Byrnes. 


In a few years Americans will be 
spending $1,500,000,000 a year for foreign 
travel. That will be $500.000,000 more 
than in pre-war years.—Under Secretary 
of State William L. Clayton. 


The veto was intended to keep the 
Big Four together, not blast them apart. 
Now it is a pawn in the game of power 
politics and we are drifting helplessly to 
the rocks.—Jan Smuts, prime minister of 
South Africa. 


As editor of The New Republic I 
shall have the opportunity of saying ex- 
actly what I think at a time when a bi- 
partisan bloc, mouthing the phrase “One 
World,” is really driving the world into 
two armed camps.—Henry Wallace. 


This meat shortage will be a good 
thing. If we would all go without meat for 
six months or a year, we’d all feel better. 
—Walter Goodland, 83-year-old governor 
of Wisconsin. 


The Army and Nowy are back where 
they were before Pearl Harbor. They are 
leading separate lives, and there is no 
agreement between them as to parts in the 
national defense each should share.—Rob- 
ert F, Patterson, Secretary of War. 


You'll see bread at $15 a loaf. This 
is the beginning of the end.—Elliott Roos- 
evelt. 


Hoboes, I am glad to report, will be 
staying off the rods as part of their patri- 
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otic activities in aiding reconversion.— 


Jeff Davis, king, Hoboes of America, Inc. | Lrihlen Jou" MeL 


a f Mr. Truman's act in de-controlling c 
meat is like locking the barn door after Your house stays “winter-bright” when Perfection 
the horse has gone to the butcher shop.— keeps you warm! Because Perfection heat is 

Carroll Reece; chairman, Republican Na- 


tional Committee. 





sootless, smokeless and odorless—walls stay 


cleaner, floors and home-furnishings stay brighter. "“ 


My personal advice to the returned 


G.I. looking for a home is don’t build or e 
buy now. You cannot afford to commit 4 Lithlen your labors! 





yourself in this period of inflation to pay- ew 
ing over a long number of years $10.000 
for a $4,000 house.—Paul H. Griffith, 
commander, American Legion. 





Just turn a Dial—that’s all the work you 





do to get any degree of heat you want— 
instantly! No coal to carry, no fires to 





» . . : . ee ‘ 

One thing about “oomph.” It is build and tend, no ashes to empty, 
neither archaic nor poetic—nor is it obso- no soot-streaked walls to clean. 
j lete.—Sir Francis Evershed, British jurist, 


in ruling the word “oomph” is part of the e e e 
: English language. with PERFECTION Oil-Burning Heaters 


, No one has to worry about depres- 
I~ sion when agriculture is healthy. The stock 





d market may get a little fever. We might 
e get a little gastritis in the price section, 
W but the business body is going to be all 
0 right as long as the agricultural heart of 





the body keeps healthy.—Secretary of 
Agriculture Anderson, 


le 
t It is incomprehensible why the civil- 
€ ian agencies of our Government, which ad- 
y mittedly took on additional personnel from | 
1940 through 1945 for war work, should 
feel the need to increase employment fur- 
e ther now that the war is over.—Sen. Byrd 
n (D.-Va.). | IVANHOE 
e | MODEL 2205 SPACE 
| 
° , HEATER equipped 
y Our capital is really the home base | quippee 
; . : R- with Perfection’s 
for what Maury Maverick calls gobbledy- xd . 
' : 99 ie famous “Heat Di- 
gook. Here you never “do” something. “aa”? © ’ 
“ghee = os “ae * recting” Shutter! 
e You “effect its implementation.” Here vet- 
t. erans hospitals are not hospitals. They 
Tr are “facilities.”—Lowell Mason, Federal 
0 Trade Commissioner, in The New York | Fg : 
yf Time 5. 4 : ‘ _ ania ~_ 
' ° . . “ 
| won't live to see it, but I believe . ——“ 


I that Russia soon may dominate all of 
Europe—with Germany and France going 





communistic willingly and other nations 
following suit.—George Santayana, former 











0 { professor of philosophy at Harvard. 
d ° . 
- Constant Uniform Warmth with PERFECTION ! 
: | Model 750’’Fire- Wake up winter mornings in a house Perfection-warm 
r | fight’’ Perfection ‘elena x 4 
| Portable Heater ) . . . all over. You don’t need a basement or 
Millions of port- 1 " P 
able Perfection | any alterations to your present dwelling 
e Heaters are now P ~ . ‘ - 
| in use for dozens to enjoy this modern day and night warmth 
S | ofuses from bath- * / . . 
0 room to chicken without work. Investigate Perfection . . . 
brooder, or any- Z , 
e share in Sequoes it means better living wherever you live. 
where “spot . 
a heating is needed. 
Oil Ranges and Heaters 
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In cold or heat or snow or rain 
You get there when you go by train 


be Specific - F Dependability! That's one big advantage of traveling by train—by 
say Union Pacific Union Pacific. Furthermore ... the air-conditioned comfort, restful 
sleep, room to roam, delightful meals... all these and other 









UNION 


parine features go to make your train trip a vacation in itself. 


Going to or from the West—go as the seasoned trav- 
eler goes. Take the road of relaxation ...Union Pacific. 
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[ ] Martin, new Speaker of the House, sum- 











RAILROADS ARE CHEERED by reports airlines will boost rates if TWA pilots win 
their demand for monthly wages of $1,096. Operators know pilots of 
other major lines will ask same wages. Burdened with postwar produc— 
tion costs, airlines have no reserve to fall back on. 


ECONOMY—MINDED WAR DEPARTMENT will fire 200,000 employes between now and 
June 30. First 5,000 to go will get their pink slips Dec. l. 

PUBLIC ROADS COMMISSIONER Thomas MacDonald will ask Congress to extend until 
July 1, 1948, the time allowed for spending Federal funds granted to 
states for 1946. Material and labor shortages have delayed work. 


MANY CONGRESSMEN ARE EAGER to start the fight for more funds for river-and- 
harbor and flood control projects.- When Economic Stabilizer Steelman 
raised the ceiling of 14 agencies' spending and excluded harbor and 
flood projects he lost friends among legislators who think Congress 
should still control Federal spending. 

OPA CHIEF PAUL PORTER wants to lift rent controls 15% before Congress convenes. 
OPA is making nation-wide check of apartment and private dwellings to 
discover how much property operation costs have risen since war's end. 


U.S. CONCILIATION SERVICE will bow to National Labor Relation Board's demand 
to supervise union's elections, long-time reason for inter-—depart— 
mental squabbles. ; 

JO L. LEWIS will not soften his wage demands even though a Republican 
Congress has promised anti-labor legislation. Lewis is counting on 
Truman to veto unfavorable bills to soothe labor's feelings toward the 
Administration in 1948. 

U.S. GOVERNMENT GEOLOGISTS have been quietly surveying and mapping Southern 
Korea, Formosa, Okinawa and other Pacific islands. No matter what 
bases America settles on, armed forces will have data that would have 
saved many lives in the last war. 


AN AMENDMENT TO THE HILL-BURTON ACT, providing $75 million annually for Federal 
help in hospital construction, will go up early before the 80th 
Congress. Instead of giving the states one third of the hospital 
costs, the amendment will ask for two thirds from Uncle Sam, mainly 
to help poorer states. 

DROP IN FOOD PRICES because of bumper crops and re-establishment of a free 
market may stave off a second postwar round of wage increases, White 
House advisors say. Big question: Will prices fall soon enough to 
kill unions' battle cry on the high cost of living? 


U.S. MARITIME COMMISSION is pressuring Truman to extend subsidy payments for 
big, fast Mediterranean and Pacific steamship lines. Shippers are 
willing to design vessels to meet future military needs. Aim is to 
get U.S. vessels in service before other nations get the jump on 
tourist and freight trade. 

1,761,377 CHRISTMAS CLUB depositors will draw a whacking $124.5 million dollars 
from savings banks for Yule purchases. Manufacturers and business— 
men say Christmas buying will top last year's record by at least 10%. 

SCIENTISTS are still peeved because U.S. educators tried to bury science as a 
branch of international cultural education in UNESCO. 

GEN. OMAR BRADLEY will not quit the Veterans Administration until after 
February. Then he may replace Gen. Eisenhower as Chief of Staff. 
Bradley's successor will not be Maj. Gen. Harry Vaughan, presidential 
aide. 

WASHINGTON IS WORRIED by Chile's swing to the left as emphasized by President 
Videla's appointment of three Communists to his cabinet. They are the 
first Communists to hold portfolios in a constitutional government in 
the Western Hemisphere. 
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Pathfinder Photo 


TAXMAN. Rep. Knutson (R.-Minn.) will head 
tax-writing Ways and Means Committee. 


Election 


Now it's up to Republicans to untangle 
postwar snarls, decontrol nation 
and whittle taxes 


The stage was set for 1948. America 
had clearly told Harry Truman that New 
Dealism was dead and that the Demo- 
cratic Party was out for now. 

The nation “had enough” of shortages, 
taxes and strikes. The overwhelming vic- 
tory had deeper significance than a simple 
desire “for a change.” It was a crystal 
clear demand for freedom—with govern- 
ment, instead of controls—by government. 

Thirty-five million Americans did 
more than cast their ballots for 432 repre- 
sentatives, 35 senators and 33 governors. 
In one short day they snapped off a politi- 
cal cycle which had spanned a half-genera- 
tion of the nation’s worst depression, his- 
tory’s worst war and the first faltering 
steps toward reconversion from that war. 





International 


STATESMAN. GOP looks to Sen. Vandenberg 
as leader in shaping foreign policy. 
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Pathfinder Photo 


HOUSE SPEAKER. Rep. Martin (Mass.) moves 


up as GOP minority becomes majority. 


No Ghost. To begin the new cycle, 
the people turned to a revived Republican 
Party—the same battered party that was 
lightly dismissed 10 years ago as defunct. 
To the first Republican Congress since 
1930 the people entrusted their future, 
not only for two years, but probably at 
least until 1952. 

Just as hopefully as it looked to 
Franklin Roosevelt in 1932 to solve other 
shortages and another brand of economic 
uncertainty, the nation looked to the Re- 
publicans for the answer to 1946's prob- 
lems. 

Here’s what the country could expect 
from its new spokesmen: There will be 
no great change in foreign policy. Ameri- 
ca’s stand on international problems since 
the war’s end has been. bi-partisan—the 
product of both parties acting for all 
Americans. 

The Course. To clear the air on 
national issues and meet the voters’ man- 
date for quick action, Massachusetts’ Joe 


Press Association 


COMEBACK. Soldier Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., 


returned to Senate by Massachusefts. 


Martin, new Speaker of the House, sum- 
moned his co-leaders to Washington Nov. 
18 to draft a legislative program, 

The moving force in the program will 
be economy. Specifically, it will call for 
an end to Truman’s war emergency pow- 
ers. Taxes will be cut. How much no one 
knows, but personal taxes will be trimmed 
first; next excise taxes will be rolled back 
to pre-war levels. 

National defense will be overhauled. 
Fancy trimmings will be erased, the draft 
may be killed and the country’s military 
strength will be brought sharply in line 
with real needs, 

To meet a nationwide complaint 
(‘We're tired of strikes”), the 80th Con- 
gress will make sure that labor respects 
its contracts. Veterans and other home- 
hungry people will see a sharpshooting in- 
quiry into why house-building has lagged. 
Searching probes will turn surplus prop- 
erty sales inside out. 

Friendly Democrats. Because the 
balance of power will be held by a modest 
margin, it is unlikely that highly contro- 
versial legislation will céme from the new 
Congress—unless statesmanship blacks out 
politics. On some bills Republicans can 
count on help from conservative Southern 
Democrats. 

It is possible that a smoother, strong- 
er coalition than the 79th Congress saw 
will draft constructive legislation—and re- 
draft it if Truman uses his veto to kill 
bills he thinks unfavorable to the Demo- 
crats. And reorganization of both houses 
will be carried out. 

Turn-about. Surely and ironically 
Republican leaders will revive Truman’s 
plan to make the Speaker of the House 
next in line for the presidency. The last 
Congress pigeon-holed the idea at a time 
when Democratic Speaker Sam Rayburn 
would have been first in line instead of the 
Secretary of State. Now Truman can’t 
disown the plap even though Joe Martin 
might be his successor. 

Republican leaders will not try power- 
driving old line legislation past\ younger, 
liberal members inside their own ranks. 
Nor will they throw away gains made 
with sympathetic Democrats, Party boss- 
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BRICKER. With him and Taft in the Senate, 
Ohio may mother another President. 
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ism as Joe Cannon, and later Franklin 
Roosevelt, knew it, is dead. 

18 Valiants. Whipping the program 
with Martin will be 17 other Republicans 
who held the fort during 16 years of Dem- 
ocratic high-tide. Slated for choice com- 
mittee chairmanships are these Republi- 
can veterans: 

_ New York’s economy-minded John 
Taber, Appropriations; Minnesota’s lower- 
tax champion Harold Knutson, Ways and 
Means; New  Jersey’s world-minded 
Charles Eaton, Foreign Affairs (he was a 
Truman-appointed delegate to the San 
Francisco U.N. conference); Illinois’ able 
Leo Allen, Rules; Michigan’s husky Jesse 
Wolcott, Banking and Currency, and New 
York’s ex-football coach Walter Andrews, 
Military Affairs. 

GOP floor leader will be either hard- 
working Clarence Brown of Ohio, or Indi- 
ana’s debonair Charles Halleck, who has 
his heart set on the job. 

The top men in the Senate will be: 
President Pro Tempore Arthur Vanden- 
berg; Majority Leader, mild Wallace 
White, Robert Taft or handsome Styles 
Bridges; Majority Whip, smart Kenneth 
Wherry. 

President Next. The Republicans’ 
thumping victory (first time since 1918 an 
incoming party has captured both houses 
in an off-year election) wrote in bold let- 
ters their great responsibility—selecting 
the next President of the U.S. 

Three times before in this generation 
a party in its ascendancy took its first 
long stride in the mid-term elections. In 
1910 the Democrats won the House by 
66 seats, first step in the election of 
Woodrow Wilson in 1912. In 1918 the 
Republicans overthrew a Democratic 
House and went on to elect Warren Hard- 
ing two years later. In 1930 the Demo- 
crats’ mid-term victory paved Franklin 
Roosevelt’s way to the White House. 

The strength of the Republican Party 
and of its leaders was attested to by 
the huge majorities that were piled up 
by Gov. Dewey, John W. Bricker, Arthur 
Vandenberg, Pennsylvania’s Edward Mar- 
tin, California’s Earl Warren and Massa- 
chusetts’ Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. 
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NEW CHANCE? Gov. Dewey's victory may 
win him another shot at the presidency. 
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In 1948 to one of these—or to smart, 
experienced Robert Taft—may go the job 
of leading the American people and head- 
ing a Government Americans think best 
for U.S. 


Why More Make Less 


The biggest labor army in U.S. his- 
tory today picks up its fattest pay enve- 
lopes. Yet America is getting less of many 
things it needs than it did seven years ago. 


EMPLOYMENT WEEKLY 


$20,227,000 , 


PAYROLL 





stoves, sewing machines and other scarce, 
wanted products. 

Highway labor, says the American 
Association of Road Builders, is “only 
half as efficient as pre-war.” 

On Again, Off Again. The postwar 
auto worker, says General Motors’ Charles 
E. Wilson, is only about 80% as efficient 
as the pre-war one. Some workers show up 
for a week, then vanish. One out of every 
20 at General Motors is off every day— 
three times as many as before the war. 


PRODUCTION 


- of 


Ford News Bureau Photo—Pathfinder Chart 


FIGURES TALK. Auto industry hired more, paid more, got less. (SEE: Why More Make Less) 


The 1946 worker simply isn’t working 
as hard as he or somebody else did in 
1939. This slowdown of effort, plus 
strikes and shortages, is killing hope for 
high-speed production this year or early 
in 1947. 

Take It Easy. Behind the workers’ 
apparent unwillingness to knuckle down 
may be (1) the labor shortage itself, 
whereby a man can quit a job and get 
another in the same day; and (2) union 
contracts which forbid “speed up,” reward 
seniority instead of ability and thus drop 
down the incentive to work. 

The payoff to “what do I care?” is 
fewer goods, higher costs, higher prices. 
Auto makers, for instance, now figure 
they'll be lucky if they turn out 850,000 
new cars during the final quarter of 1946. 
(They had hoped to make a million.) 

Steel output—also hit by the slow- 
down—lags 16 million tons under last 
year. This means fewer cars, refrigerators, 


All this, plus labor’s fight for a shorter 
work week, has boosted payrolls. Ford has 
twice as many workers as it had in 1939. 
Chrysler has added 2,000. General Motors 
has jumped its white collar staff by 18,000 
since 1941—nearly enough to staff the en- 
tire U.S. flat glass industry in 1939. 

No expert has yet hazarded a guess as 
to the effect on mining of John L. Lewis’ 
latest demand to trim the miners’ work 
week still further. But it will mean either 
more miners or less coal. 

Whose Fault? Labor blames the pro- 
duction lag on the Administration’s failure 
to plan for peace. It lists the lack of a 
workable wage-price policy, the decline of 
OPA and the scrapping of materials allo- 
cations as the real villains. 

But labor avoids mentioning the effect 
of strikes on production—and the fact 
that it was the loudest bleacherite in the 
political football game that killed the con- 
trols which labor mourns, 
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No Show 


Undaunted by past failures, 13 devo- 
ees of the magic arts gathered in a De- 
troit hotel room to try again. It was 
Hallowe’en, and the 2oth anniversary of 
the death of the greatest of them all— 
Harry Houdini. 

Under the murky light of two can- 
dies, with Houdini mementos as _ stage 
props, they waited in five minutes of si- 
lence for Houdini’s spirit to “return to 
this mortal plane, seen or unseen, and 
manifest to us your presence.”’ 

One thought he saw a book cover 
wiggle. But the other 12 agreed nothing 
happened. “It isn’t that we have failed,” 
they said. “It’s only that we haven’t suc- 
ceeded.” 


Killing Kilroy 


Kilroy, the mythical G.I., who 
stormed ashore ahead of Yanks in every 
landing from Bizerte to Guam, is finally 
dead. 

University of Minnesota G.I. stu- 
dents staged a tragic end for the fellow 
who had autographed everything from 
howitzers to Senate press gallery desks. 
To make sure he would never rise again, 
Kilroy, a Minnesota student under the 
G.I. Bill of Rights, was “trampled to 
death” by a horde of co-eds. 

Then volunteers bore his “shattered” 
remains off “to be cremated.” Not trust- 
ing the four winds and what they might 
do with his ashes, Kilroy was then planted 
beneath a.tombstone, simply inscribed: 
“Kilroy is here.” 


Army Blues? 


Uncle Sam may shell out $1 billion 
or more for the Army’s new Sunday-best 
wardrobe: Blue dress uniforms of identi- 
cal design (except insignia) for privates 
and generals. Officers will buy theirs; en- 
listed men’s will be issued. 

Idea, borrowed from the marines’ 
brilliant dress blues, is to pep up recruit- 
ing and morale. Cost, if Congress ap- 
proves, will be $100 for every G.I. Joe and 
Jane. 

The Quartermaster Corps will display 
different models, glittering with gold braid 
on cap and cuff, at “style shows” during 
the next two months. Service men and 
women will vote the final choice. 

Gone are the identifying colors: Red 
for artillery, blue for infantry, and the 
like. Reason: Tomorrow’s army will be a 
smooth-working, three team juggernaut— 
ground forces, air forces and service of 
supply. 

It isn’t likely Army will get its fancy 
duds before Easter. Quartermaster tailors 
must wait for Congress to appropriate the 
money and mills to produce the cloth. 

The Blues will be only for full dress 
occasions, For duty, from K.P. to firing 
range—the old outfit must do. 


Out of Control 


After five years of wartime shackles 
a freed nation didn’t even pause to look 
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over its shoulders at the last remains of 
Government controls. 

OPA may have guarded housewives’ 
budgets throughout the war, but the pro- 
tective cloak of a watchful Government 
hadn’t destroyed their own shrewd bar- 
gaining sense, 

In two weeks of cautious buying, 
shoppers shoved meat prices down 20% 
to 40%. But because the phrase was pop- 
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Force of Habit 


In Chevy Chase, D.C., a small, 
white-haired lady walked timidly up to 
a meat-crammed butcher’s counter. 
Leaning over, she whispered to the 
butcher: “Got anything for me today?” 

PPB PP PPP PPPP PPP PPP PPP PDD 
ular in* July, every time a customer hag- 
gled over the price of a shoulder cut it 
was a “buyer's strike.” 

At Last. Whatever the reason, there 
was no doubt that meat was back. And if 
buyers were dollar-wise—and pound-wise 
—they could get a Sunday roast without 
mortgaging the homestead. 

Nearly as fast as cattle loped into 
Midwest slaughtering pens, decontrol or- 
ders flower out of QPA’s mimeographing 
machines. Shoes, oils, fats, sewing ma- 
chines, garters and suspenders will hence- 
forth compete in a free market. 

Employment Wanted. Ceiling-lifting 
pushed so far ahead of the mimeographers 
that even Administrator Paul Porter had 
to laugh. Intending to chant his agency’s 
swan song in formal style Nov. 1. Porter 
discovered his help had scooped him. With 
an unmistakable air of finality desk draw- 
ers slammed in Detroit. OPA clerks took 
last winter’s overshoes out of rusty lockers 
in Elmira, N.Y. 

The job was just about finished. Of 
the 5,661 offices OPA had in its salad days 
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SNAZZY. U.S. Army men and women will be 
world's best dressed. (SEE: Army Blues?) 
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THINGS TO COME. Meat-gater Emil Draves 
sets diet pace. (SEE: Out of Contro/) 


only 1,642 were to stay open. These were 
to be manned by skeleton forces, who 
would gladly talk about the few controls 
left (sugar, rent and some scarcities) to 
anyone who bothered to drop in, 

Apparently unruffled by the swift end 
of business, President Truman’s five-man 
decontrol board twiddled their 10 thumbs, 
decided to stay on the job till the first of 
the year (there’s a lot of filing to be done) 
and wondered now and then just why they 
had been hired. 


Old Idea, New Name 


The Ku Klux Klan has found the 
going rouczh lately in Georgia, where it was 
born. Little has been heard of it since last 
summer's flare-up brought nation-wide 
publicity and threats of legal action. 

But the spirit that made the KKK 
tick is harder to down, The same hates 
and hocus-pocus have cropped up again— 
this time in the “Columbians,” a new 
secret society dedicated to “white suprem- 
acy” and anti-semitism. 

An organization meeting in Atlanta 
was devoted to rantings against Negroes, 
Jews and newspapers. 

Some 250 uninvited Jewish veterans 
were thrown out when one asked: “Is this 
what we fought for, or against?” 


Bloise 


Twenty years ago the four Bloise 
boys, Frank, John, Louis and Sal, shared 
a brotherly dream—a model town that had 
everything. Today in Wyebrooke, Pa., 
their dream is coming true. 

On the old, 2,000-acre William M. 
Potts estate, cradled in the foothills of 
the Welsh Mountains, this infant—mind- 
ful of the old Pennsylvania ironmasters’ 
villages—is growing up. 

When it’s finished, the village will 
cost $500,000, be home to 500 people and 
almost self-sufficient. Already the first 
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HOUSE HUNGRY, TOO. Vets invade New 
York Senate. (SEE: The House the Vet Built) 


factory building (clothing) is under a 
roof. Ground has been broken for 44 
homes, Livestock graze in community pas- 
tures and goo acres are being harvested. 

Open for Business. Soon a quick- 
freeze and storage plant will replace an 
old iron foundry. Long-idle Pennsylvania 
Railroad tracks, stretching eight miles 
to Downingtown, Pa., will bring bales of 
cloth into the village and leave with fin- 
ished clothing. 

The brothers have logged off much 
of the timber on the land for the new 
homes. Thése will be rented or sold at 
cost to the families moving in. Workers 
can buy farm produce at cost in a com- 
missary store. Profits, if any, will go into 
a community recreation fund. 

White Elephant. Aside from ma- 
terials shortages, the Bloise boys’ biggest 
problem is what to do with the fabulous 
76-room Potts mansion they acquired 
when they bought the property for $200,- 
ooo. It may be turned into a community 
hotel. 

Another stickler is what to call the 
new village. Best bet: It will go on 
Pennsylvania’s next map as “Bloise.” 


The House the Vet Built 


Not all house-hungry veterans are 
sitting on their hands or in legislative 
halls waiting for the Government to “do 
something.” Throughout the nation many 
are finding out the quickest way to get 
a house is to go out and build it. 

And veterans everywhere, fed up with 
excuses and stalls and determined to help 
themselves, are getting help from others. 
Somehow, materials become available. 
Sometimes it’s no more than a spon- 
taneous community effort. Again the move 
may develop into a regular corporation 
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with books, shares, executive boards and 
even talk of profits. 

Cheaper & Quicker. In Reidsville, 
N.C., for instance, five citizens formed 
a Veterans’ Housing Commission, and the 
Chamber of Commerce gave a dinner at 
which 36 diners signed notes for $1,000 
each. A bank loaned the money without 
interest. The corporation bought 75 pre- 
fabricated houses which will cost veterans 
$1,820 each, 

Many towns sold city-owned land to 
veterans at $1 a lot. Franklin, N.H., 
even threw in bulldozers and ‘a steam 
shovel to get work under way. Veterans 
from other communities were welcome 
if they agreed to start building within 
30 days. 

Other towns are helping in various 
ways. Crosbyton, Tex., bought huts from 
a nearby prisoner-of-war camp for con- 
version into veterans’ homes. San Diego, 
Cal., bought nearby Camp Callan from the 
Army and gave veterans enough used 
building materials to build 1,000 houses. 

In Rochester, N.Y., old school build- 
ings were turned into apartments. A single 
mansion in Bedford, Mass., was divided 
into 17 dwellings. Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
bought huge grain bins and mounted them 
on concrete blocks to- become basic units 
for houses. 

Self Service. In Naperville, IIl., vet- 
erans formed a pool and bought pre- 
fabricated houses. Local real estate men 
helped find suitable sites. Then: the vet- 
erans went to work and, aided. by the 
manufacturer, put up their own homes. 
Five new houses went up every two weeks. 
Valued at $6,100, they cost the veterans 
less than $5,000 each. No down payment 
was required, and in 20 years at $30 a 
month, the homes will be debt free. 

The Wagner-Ellender-Taft long-range 
housing bill will undoubtedly come td 
life in the next Congress. It’s aimed at 
promoting co-operative housing projects, 
smaller down payments, low interest 


rates and more time to pay. Non-veteran 
builders—including labor groups—aren’t 
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NOW LET'S SEE . . . Junkman Bailis explains 
profits in war goods. (SEE: Surplus Plus) 





THE PEOPLE'S AFFAIRS 


Veterans and Their Care 


Total July '45 Sept. '46 


veterans. 6,712,000 17,541,000 


World 
War Il.. 


Other wars. 4,024,000 


Vets in 
training. 


2,688,000 13,585,000 
3,956,000 


38,352 1,368,168 


Loans to 
ae 15,249 

Disability 
cases ... 

Hospitalized 


Hospitals 
authorized 21 76 


Under construc- 


345,986 


1,052,213. .2,090,923 
80,865 106,231 


3 


* * * 


The Government received 


last month $2,273,762,166 


The Government spent 
last month $2,659,701 ,942 


The Government 
$263 ,363,898,203 


missing a trick: If veterans can get better 
houses for less money, others can, too. 


Surplus Plus 


Out of the hodgepodge of surplus 
sales investigations—they’ll probably go 
on until the last war asset is sold—come 
stories to make Americans blush. 

Missouri's lame duck Rep. Roger 
Slaughter now heads the 18th Congres- 
sional group to pry into the biggest mer- 
chandising job in history—a $33 billion 
sale of surplus war goods. Slaughter and 
his co-probers are studying WAA fumbles 
and learning how “go-getters” clean up at 
taxpayers’ expense. 

Agents took cuts of Government money. 
Government salesmen cut prices for fav- 
ored customers. Smart operators, who 
knew more about WAA’s business than 
WAA did, made neat profits by tipping 
off eager buyers in advance of sales. 

Boom! In Philadelphia, junk dealer 
Philip Bailis paid $8.80 for surplus trac- 
tor parts worth $540 each. J. P. Brown 
bought what he thought were boxes full 
of scrap machinery parts. When a work- 
man kicked an unopened case, it exploded 
and knocked him flat. Every case held 
explosive bomb parts, not machinery. 

The Government thought it was stuck 
with a lemon in several hundred thousand 
wartime ‘kits designed for making ocean 
water drinkable. Instead, they went like 
hot cakes at 4¢-40¢ apiece. Reason: There 
was $4.53 worth of pure silver in each 
kit. (Uncle Sam had paid $20 a kit.) 

Immovable Mountain. WAA got 
into hot water when National Housing 
Administrator Wilson Wyatt ordered a 
surplus Chicago war plant turned over 
to a pre-fab housing manufacturer. WAA 
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had already leased it to an auto maker, 
who later called NHA a tool used to drive 
him out of business. 

WAA claims its job, tough at best, 
is made harder by a mountain of rules 
and regulations. Freed of these, the world’s 
biggest sales office says it could do a bet- 
ter, quicker job. 


Going .. . Going... 


It was a proud day for Oklahoma 
Sooners March 23, 1914, when Gov. 
Cruce’s daughter, Lorena Jane, smashed 
the christening bottle which sent the 
24,000-ton battleship Oklahoma down the 
ways in Camden, N.J. 

Two years later the ship went into 
service in the first World War. After the 
fighting ended, she was chosen to escort 
President Wilson home from Paris. Be- 
tween wars, she did yeoman duty as a 
major unit of U.S. seapower. 

To the Bottom. Then came Dec. 7, 
1941. The veteran dreadnought, riding 
proudly at her Pearl Harbor berth, be- 
came the fleet’s first casualty. After a fight 
studded with heroism, the Oklahoma, mor-~ 
tally wounded and burning, capsized and 
sank to Pearl Harbor’s muddy floor. 

Though there was little hope she 
would ever again be useful, the Navy set 
to work to raise her—partly to clear the 
harbor, partly for the sake of the Navy 
and national morale. She was finally re- 
floated in Feb., 1944. 

Now her story’s ended. She'll go under 
the hammer in New York Nov. 14, “as 
is, where is,” for scrap metal. 


Red and Brown 


The U.S. is getting tougher with 
its Communists, both home-grown and im- 
ported. No longer does official Washington 
think “you can’t see termites until the 
roof falls in.” 

One of the many signs is a House 
Un-American Activities Committee hear- 
ing set for Nov. 22, when New York 
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BOOTED. Rogge was fired by Atty. Gen. Clark 
for talking. (SEE: Red and Brown) 
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GROUNDED. TWA's Frye asks U.S. to fly his 
planes. (SEE: Strictly Stratospheric) 


writer Gerhart Eisler will answer charges 
that he is the chief secret agent of the 
Kremlin and boss of_all U.S. Communists 
(he denies it). 

Eisler was named as top Communist 
by Louis H. Budenz, former editor of the 
Communist Daily Worker. Budenz, who 
renounced communism a year ago, also 
will testify. 

The Justice Department, too, is work- 
ing on the case, but it must develop def- 
inite “courtroom evidence” before it can 
take action. 

Housecleaning. Moreover, the Gov- 
ernment insists that agents of all foreign 
powers must register, in accordance with 
the law. Labor bosses are fighting Com- 
munist infiltration tactics. The CIO-PAC, 
its prestige sharply deflated, was rocked 
back on its heels when the Moscow radio 
appealed for election of all PAC-supported 
candidates. And U.S. agencies are tighten- 
ing machinery for weeding out Com- 
munists and fellow travelers on their own 
payrolls and closing the door to new- 
comers. 

American Action, Inc., dedicated to 
fighting all alien isms is pulling no punches 
to beat Communist party-line Congres- 
sional candidates. 

Rogge's Gallery. Meanwhile, O. 
John Rogge, special assistant to the At- 
torney General, was summarily fired for 
spilling the facts behind Nazi efforts to 
defeat President Roosevelt in 1940. 
Named by Rogge as Nazi “contacts” in 
U.S. were John L. Lewis and the late oil 
operator William R. Davis. 

In his kiss and tell speech, Rogge 
also listed Sen. Burton K. Wheeler of 
Montana, former Vice President John 
Nance Garner, former President Hoover 
and. ex-Postmaster General James A. Far- 
ley as Americans “who could be organized 
against U.S. participation in the war.” 

Upshot of the speech (besides Rogge’s 
ouster) was sharp critical reaction. Some 
said Rogge’s pink slip came direct from 





Truman. Unabashed, Rogge, who spent 
nearly a year in Germany gathering evi- 
dence, promises “to tell the American 
people about fascism as I have come to 
know it.” 


Pedestrians—Duck! 


The need for an air “traffic cop” 
is no longer a joke. Two Sutter County 
farmers, hurt in California’s first “hit- 
and-fly” accident would probably be happy 
to pay his salary. A low-flying plane 
swooped over a field where William John- 
son and D. J. Foster were working, cut 
telephone lines and then lashed the men 
with flailing coils. No one noticed which 
way the plane went, nor did anyone get 
its license number. 


Strictly Stratospheric 


Perhaps the least important and most 
ridiculous of some 220 strikes throughout 
the nation was the walkout of 400 Trans- 
American and Western Airlines pilots. 

This was not a labor strike as too- 
well-educated America understands strikes. 
It was more like a dispute between two 
factions of capital. 

To coal miners and other ordinary 
AFL labor groups, the walkout must have 
earmarked a new era in wage wars: The 
striking pilots want their wages boosted 
to $1,096 for every 85 hours worked— 
$13,082 a year. 

Off Again. No sooner had the coal 
miners digested these astronomical de- 
mands than their own boss John L. Lewis 
flexed his eyebrows and scowled an elec- 
tion-conscious Administration (the Gov- 
ernment still runs the coal mines) into 
considering a shorter work week, which 
would boost the miners’ hourly wages 
about 25¢. 

The pilots may be the glamor boys 
of labor, but John L. wrote in heavy 
black type the new price tag 7 million 
AFL workers and nearly 5 million CIO 
members will wear this year. 
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ACCUSED. Gerhard Eisler faces probe as U.S. 
Reds’ boss. (SEE: Red and Brown) 
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The President Gets Ready for Press Conference. 
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Bradley's Battle 


The dirt covering the *buried hatchet 
in the American Legion—Omar Bradley 
fight is at best a thin layer of top soil. 

As new Legion Commander Paul 
Griffith waves the olive branch and offers 
to “let bygones be bygones,” probably the 
least fooled is the hard-hitting Veterans 
Administrator. 

There has been no change in Legion 
policies since Bradley pulled the fight out 
in the open in San Francisco last month 
by charging Griffith’s predecessor, John 
Stelle, with “obstructionist” tactics. 

Econo-miser. Legion bosses will fight 
to get all they can for the vets (and pres- 
tige for themselves), no matter what the 
cost. Bradley is sticking to his guns: Ev- 
erything possible for the veteran, but the 
country as a whole comes first. He plans 
to weed out all chances for racketeering in 
on-the-job training. “He also thinks vet- 
erans have abused unemployment com- 
pensation privileges. 

Battlegrounds. Furthermore, the Le- 
gion suspects Bradley is trying to move 
G.I. home loans from V.A. to the Federal 
Housing Authority. They fear FHA would 
be stricter—and slower—in granting loans. 

The Legion will also persist in clamor- 
ing for Government hospitalization for 
vets, whatever the cause of the illness or 
injury. Bradley firmly contends that only 
vets suffering from war-caused ailments 
are entitled to Government care. 

The Legion expects to grow from its 
present 3.3 million to 5 million. Bradley’s 
popularity will grow too, but when vets 
really want something they’ll by-pass him, 
to pressure Congress. 


Razing Rent Ceilings 


The nation’s landlords are training 
their heavy howitzers on rent ceilings, hop 
ing to puncture a hole big enough to allow 
a 15% boost in rents. 

In Seattle 250 property owners—con- 
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trolling nearly every apartment house in 
the city—are staging a “landlords’ strike.” 
Every time a vacancy occurs in their 
buildings, the owners say it won’t be filled 
until rent controls are softened or killed 
outright. 

In Washington the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards is renewing its 
fight for higher rents, The 15% rent hike, 
says the Association, will barely cover 
jacked-up operating costs. 

Who's Getting Robbed? There is 
little doubt that between now and January 
everyone will get an earful on who’s suf- 
fering more—the “cliff-dwellers” or the 
landlords. The owners will back up their 
arguments with plenty of figures. A na- 
tion-wide survey (by National Home and 
Property Owners’ Foundation) claims 
property owners’ living costs are up 50% 
above June 1940 levels, while rent incomes 
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PAY AS YOU SOW. Expert soys Nebraska farmers pay on unequal share. (SEE: Pay-As-You-Go) 
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TRUCE DECLARED. Gen. Bradley and Paul Griffith bury the hatchet. (SEE: Bradley's Battle) 
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have remained static. They also claim 
tenants can pay more. OPA’s survey of 
residential rents in 26 cities, however, con- 
tends that landlords are making anywhere 
from 25% to 43% more than they did 
in 1939. 

Repairs Needed. Landlords admit 
this is true for apartment houses, which 
were less than 75% rented before the war. 
However, they insist it isn’t true for 8 
million owners of one and two-unit dwell- 
ings. Both types of properties, landlords 
say, are in sad need of painting and new 
fixtures. 

Some real estate officials expect some 
form of rent control to last through 1950. 
But they’re reasonably sure Congress will 
relax the law, at least by 15%. 


Pay-As-You-Go 


At a time when government debts are 
spilling over into the next century, Ne- 
braska still manages to pay as it goes. 

In Nebraska they have to see the 
money before they spend it. But that 
doesn’t mean it’s a penny-pinching state. 
It has fine highway and aviation programs 
and ranks fourth in the nation in educa- 
tional performance, 

Pay-as-you-go went into its constitu- 
tion in 1875 and was reaffirmed in 1920. 
The law limits the state debt to $100,000. 
(It also holds county levies down to s5o¢ 
per $100 of assessed valuation.) The state 
has no bonds outstanding. No sales tax, 
no excess profits tax, no state income tax 
and no luxury tax eat Cornhusker earn- 
ings. 

Strictly speaking, Nebraska is the 
only state that must “pay its bills before 
it gets them.” Several other states, how- 
ever, including Florida, Indiana, Nevada 
and Wisconsin also came out of the war 
debt-free, 

Soak the Farmer. Nebraska operates 
on a two-year budget -of $64 million. Of 
this, $26 million is raised by gasoline and 
liquor taxes. Property taxes provide $14 
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Federal Aid: Givers & Getters 


F YOU live in any one of 36 Southern 

or Western states, you're a favorite 
son—a generous Federal Government 
pays you a handsome allowance and is 
boosting it every year. 

The allowance is cloaked in a fancy 
title: “Federal Grants-in-Aid.” They are 
now 1o times bigger than they were in 
1930. Here’s how they grew: 

Wedged between Federal and state 
powers (as defined by the Constitution ) 
is a sort of no-man’s land where both 
state and national governments take a 
hand in a wide variety of jobs. They are 
financed chiefly by Federal grants. 

Supposedly, the states still run the 
show. But as long as the Federal Gov- 
ernment controls the purse strings, its 
ideas will be more than just helpful 
hints. In recent years, grants have aver- 
aged about 15% of total state revenues, 
ranging from 5.4% in New York to 
35.2% in Nevada. A New Jerseyite gets 
$2.83 a year, while his Nevada counter- 
part gets $14.17. 

Lopsided. The catch is that while a 
dozen states (East, Midwest and Califor- 
nia) foot more than 60% of the Federal 
tax bill, they get less than half the bene- 
fits. The other 36 states contribute less 
than 40% of the cost, but get more than 
half of the benefits. 

Supporters of the system argue that 
it’s right to help poorer states perform 
services which benefit the whole country 
—like education and highway-building. 
Objectors say it encourages these states 
to lean too heavily on Federal aid. 


million. And the Federal Government 
makes up the balance with grants, match- 
ing state funds for roads and for old age 
and unemployment assistance. 

The rub is the property tax. Univer- 
sity of Nebraska’s economics professor 
H. C. Filley says it “soaks the real estate 
owner and particularly the farmer.” He 
estimates farmers are carrying 64% of the 
real property tax load. 

The farmer with a 160-acre, Penne 
farm, who nets $3,000 a year, has an an- 
nual tax bill of $s00. On the other hand 
a city apartment-dweller with the same 
income pays less than $100. 

Variable Values. Another bad fea- 
ture, says Filley, is that county assessors 
don’t have a hard and fast rule to follow 
in evaluating property. A farm in one 
county may be assessed at $20,000, while 
a similar one in another county is taxed 
for only half as much. 

Tax Commissioner Robert M. Arm- 
strong is quick to admit the unfairness and 
is working hard to correct it. He favors 
a broader tax program with more kinds of 
revenue which won’t hit one class of tax- 
payers too hard. 

Meanwhile, the move for a state sales 
tax, possibly 2%, is getting support from 
the Nebraska Farm Bureau, the Grange 
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GOING UP. Some states give, others fake, as Federal grants-in-aid to states mount. 


Before 1930, Federal grants came to 
only about $100 million a year, mainly 
highway aids. Some help was given in 
agricultural education and research, job- 
training, and public health. This year 
these and new activities will push the 
total bill over $1 billion. Most of the 
programs require the states to match at 
least part of the grant with state money. 

The first big boost came in 1935 
with the Social Security Act. Grants for 
programs set up under that Act account 
for about 75% of the increase since 1930. 


organization, highway and oil interests. 
The next session of the one-house leg- 
islature (another Nebraska innovation) 
may tackle the tax problem. But whatever 
happens, one thing is sure. Nebraska will 
continue to pay as it goes. It’s the law. 
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SAILOR. Sir James Bisset, Queen Elizabeth's 
skipper. (SEE: Travel-Crazy) 


Regular grants are now made for 
agriculture, education, highways, health 
and welfare, unemployment compensa- 
tion, housing and wildlife conservation. 
The last Congress broadened some of 
these, adding hospital construction, 
school lunches and airport construction 
to the list. 

Which Way Grants. Federal aid 
grants will probably grow bigger rather 
than smaller. The problem is to base 
them on importance of work to be done 
rather than political expedience. 





Travel-Crazy 


Splashing into New York harbor on 
her first “non-military” trip since the war, 
the Queen Elizabeth, the world’s largest 
ship, also splashed into the headlines from 
coast to coast. 

Reason was obvious: 
travel-crazy—particularly to sail the seven 
seas. One Caribbean shipping line an- 
nounced its 1947 plans in full-page ads. 
Bedlam broke loose. By phone, telegraph 
and letter came demands for reservations. 


Raring To Go. One little agency in 
“Have 17 reser- 
When do we 
start?” Inquiries were not “How much?” 

Already the Queen Elizabeth is sold 
out for the next three round trips. In the 
spring will come Cumard liners, the Queen 
Mary and the Mauretania. By March the 
former German ship Europa, renamed Lib- 


Burlingame, Cal., wired: 
vations, money in pocket. 


erte, will sail. 


Restrictions. But not everybody will 
be sailing. State Department says ordi- 
nary citizens can go abroad, but not for 
Only those “whose travel will 
promote the national interest by restoring 


fun—yet. 


international trade,” can travel. 


Prices are still reasonable: On the 
Queen Elizabeth, London is $212.50 away 
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from New York. On smaller vessels, the 
minimum is $150. To Japan it’s $225. 

Accommodations south of the Panama 
Canal will be good—but sold out long in 
advance. 

Average food and lodging on a daily 
basis cost roughly: England, $18; Bel- 
gium, $15; France, $11; Austria, $10; 
most Latin American countries, $7. Big- 
gest headache is passports. Entry into Eu- 
rope, some South American countries and 
Asia calls for passports or visas. Long be- 
fore midsummer, tourist trade will be un- 
der way, held back only by the answer to 
the question: “When do we start?” 


New Liquor Levy 


To get good out of-evil, New Jersey’s 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union has 
come up with a brand new idea: Let liq- 
uor-making companies pay the casualty 
expense of their trade by assuming the 
cost of rehabilitating alcoholics. To the 
State Legislature and Congress the idea 
will go, decorated with a reminder it would 
save taxpayers’ money. 


Two Jobs 


Rep. John J. Sparkman (D.-Ala.) has 
no unemployment worries. Alabama vot- 
ers and election laws saw to that. Demo- 
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SUPER SECURITY. Sparkman has his choice. 
(SEE: Two Jobs) 


cratic nominee for re-election to the 
House, he was also nominated to succeed 
the late Sen. John H. Bankhead. He won 
both jobs. 

Here’s how it happened: He was un- 
opposed for the House seat. Then Sen. 
Bankhead died, and Sparkman won that 
nomination in a special primary. 

No Double Pay. Ordinarily, he would 
have withdrawn as a House candidate, but 
it was too late for the Democrats to get 
another name on the ballot. If he with- 
drew, his Republican opponent would have 
won by default. So Sparkman stuck. 

He can’t hold both jobs at once. If 
the House is closely divided, he can take 
his seat long enough to help the Demo- 
crats organize, then resign and qualify for 
the Senate. 
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Along the American Way By Wheeler McMillen 


The 80th Congress 


A new Congress, the 8oth in 
American history, will meet Jan. 3. 
New faces will appear on the House 
and Senate floors. New leaders will 
rise to, headline prominence. 

The mandate of the people will be 
ringing fresh in the members’ ears. In 
response, new bills will be introduced, 
new measures debated, and eventually 
new laws will be agreed upon. But 
countless opinions may conflict when 
men interpret what the voice of the 
people has said. 


* x * 


The 80th Congress will rise to 
its opportunity only if it adheres to 
historic American principles! An indi- 
vidual member may properly speak for 
the specific interests of his constituents. 
The whole Congress, however, repre- 
sents all the nation. No act is right 
unless it advances the whole. Ameri- 
cans have suffered all too many legisla- 
tive efforts to make laws for the few 
that have injured the many. 

If the 80th Congress will stick to 
a few simple, long-proven principles, it 
can become the greatest legislative 
body in our history. If the members 
will measure each new proposal along- 
side these principles, they will make 
few mistakes. 

* * x 


What are these principles? The 
wise fathers embedded the first in the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution. 


Government is the servant, 
not the master, of the peo- 


ple. 


The voice of the people has cried 
loudly against the management of indi- 
vidual affairs by government. Recent 
experience has made crystal clear to 
them that their own mistakes are far 
cheaper and less troublesome than gov- 
ernment mistakes. They have discov- 
ered that individuals, each working in 
hi¢ own interest, jointly advance the 
welfare of the whole people far more 
effectively than government does. Ev- 
ery proposal presented to the 80th Con- 
gress should face the question, “Does 
this confer more power on govern- 
ment?” If so, it should be defeated. 
If it reduces the present excessive pow- 
ers of government, it ought to be 
adopted. 


* * * 


Among the just rights of the in- 
dividual is the right to decide how to 


spend his earnings. Government has ap- 
propriated an outrageous proportion of 
the people’s earnings, and to that ex- 
tent has deprived the citizen of the 
liberty to use his own money and, in 
effect, to use his time. 


Government must not need- 
lessly deprive the people of 
their earnings. 


No proposal that costs money de- 
serves to pass unless it can be justified 
as indispensable. Failure to measure 
every spending plan against the huge 
debt, tremendous tax load and falling 
dollar may precipitate a crisis that will 
be truly destructive. 


* * * 


The way forward for America, 
and for all the world, lies along the 
path of production. More goods and 
services, more people at work, and all 
the workers producing a larger output 
per day! 

Too many laws have been inflicted 
on the nation which prevent rather than 
encourage production. They need to be 
improved. 

A third -principle, against which 
new bills ought to be measured, is this: 


Any law that hampers pro- 
duction is bad. 


* * * 


With such principles as these 
three, the 80th Congress can make for 
itself a great place in history and in 
the hearts of the American people. 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 
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EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


ween SHEINOLA 


@ If you care about the way you look to 
other people, the appearance of your shoes 
is something you can’t overlook. And that’s 
where Shinola comes in. In addition to im- 
proving your appearance, Shinola’s scientific 
combination of oily waxes helps hold in and 
replenish the normal oils in leather — helps 
maintain flexibility, and that means longer 
wear. KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 
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WANT a permanent business 
profession of your own? Learn 
to make and fit arch supports. 
Earnings of men and women 


in this profession run as high 

as $50 to $100 weekly. Not medical or chiropody — easy 
terms for home training — no further capital needed, no | 
oods to buy, no agency. Write for free booklet. 51 years | 

n business 


STEPHENSON METHOD, 1920 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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Washington 


Talk 





Capital Colony 


Election reversals on Nov. 5 won't 
mean “goodbye to Washington” for every 
disappointed Congressman and Senator. 

Many will hang on in the nation’s 
capital in one job or another. The ‘‘Wash- 
ington habit” and old friendships built 
up through years in Government are hard 
to shake, even for the chance to return to 
the old home town. 

Old Senators. Typical of the capi- 
tal’s colony of ex-legislators is former 
Sen. Bennett Champ Clark, beaten in 
1944 but still a Justice in the D.C. Court 
of Appeals, through the good graces of 
fellow-Missourian Harry Truman. 

Another is Senate Sergeant at Arms 
Wall Doxey. From 1929 to 1941 he sat in 
the House from Mississippi. Then he 
served two years as a Senator before he 
became a permanent fixture in the upper 
house in February 1943. 

Defeated after 28 years in the Senate 
in 1940, Henry F. Ashurst said he would 
return to “the starry stillness of an Ari- 
zona desert, the scarlet glories of her 
blooming cactus... ,” but still he stays 
in Washington to practice law. 

Old Representatives. Some of the 
ex-Congressmen are heading the city’s 
corps of lobbyists. The Senator’s Senator 
James E. Watson came out of Indiana in 
1895 to serve five terms in the House. 
Beaten in his sixth try, he stayed in Wash- 
ington seven years and then won a Senate 
seat. He rose to Republican majority 
leader, but was defeated in 1932. Wash- 
ington is still his home. 

Minnesota’s former 


Rep. Melvin 


Maas spent 13 years “on the Hill,” quit to 
be a Marine, tried for his old job at war’s 
end, but failed. 


Now he’s back with his 


Pathfinder Photo 


MAAS. In and out of office, 
he serves the Navy. 








CLARK. White House friend 
helped him stay. 


wi 





International 


ICKES. Covers the Washington news front. 


old cronies as special investigator for the 
House Naval Affairs Committee. 

Ex-Cabinet members are nearly as 
susceptible to the bite of the Washington 
bug. Two of Roosevelt’s charter members 
may be met along Pennsylvania avenue 
almost any morning. Former Labor Sec- 
retary Frances Perkins spent a year in the 
Capital writing 7 Knew Roosevelt, then 
came up as Civil Service Commissioner. 

Harold Ickes even finds it hard to drive 
25 miles from Washington to his country 
home in Olney, Md. The Curmudgeon has 
too much fun lampooning his friends (and 
enemies) in his newspaper column. 

There are many more “ex’s.”” And 
oldtimers expect a lot, of new recruits in a 
couple of weeks. 


Truman’s Handy Men 


Two highly important members of the 
“White House Family” are Capt. James 
H. Foskett, 
Naval 


Truman's 
Harry H. 


President 


USN, 


Maj. Gen. 


Aide, and 


Underwood & Underwood 


DOXEY. He earned his spurs 


on floor of Congress. 
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CAPT. J. H. FOSKETT. Truman's Naval Aide. 


Vaughan, his Military Aide. Yet for occa- 
sional picture captions “, . . with the 
President are his Aides,” Foskett and 
Vaughan (and their jobs) are generally 
unknown. 

Their titles are fairly new. First Naval 
Aide formally detailed to a President was 
Comdr. William S. Sims, who served 
Theodore Roosevelt from 1906 to 1908. 
First military aide so designated was Col. 
Orville E. Babcock, who worked for Presi- 
dent Grant from 1871 to 1877. 

The Naval Aide’s duties today are 
social and clerical, with a few exceptions. 
He has charge of the Presidential yacht, 
and spends a good deal of time making 
arrangements for week-end and vacation 
cruises. He also runs the Navy- and 
Marine-staffed summer White House, 
Shangri-La. 

Old Friends. Gen. Vaughan first met 
Harry Truman during World War I, when 
they were “shavetails” at Fort Sill, Okla. 
They became fast friends and later served 
together in France. 

After the war Vaughan was every- 
thing from railway inspector to tea sales- 
man. He’s no military expert, but when 
Truman became vice president he asked 
Vaughan to be his aide (first time a vice 
president ever had one). 

Gen. Vaughan watches over Truman’s 
plane, the Sacred Cow. He commands a 
staff of communications personnel, charged 
with keeping the President in touch with 
the White House whenever he leaves 
Washington. 

Party Boys. Foskett and Vaughan 
share the job of overseeing formal White 
House parties. Directly or indirectly, they 
take care of everything from arranging 
flowers to seating guests. In a pinch either 
can substitute for Truman in presenting 
medals. They’re letter-writers and keep 
Truman posted on military affairs. During 
the war, Foskett kept Roosevelt’s war 
maps up to the minute. 

These duties may seem tame to mili- 
tary men. But aides are still important as 
secretaries—and sometimes more impor- 
tant as friends to the President. 
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Capital People 


Michigander 


Arthur Hendrick Vandenberg is a 
living proof that it’s not fatal for a poli- 
tician to turn statesman. 

Ridiculed 18 years ago as the 
“freshman” Senator who “could strut 
sitting down,”. Vandenberg this year 
stuck to his gtatesman’s job in Paris 
‘and New York as the Republican 
draftsman of a permanent, bi-partisan 
U.S. foreign policy, instead of going 
home to campaign for re-election. 

He performed the politically diffi- 
cult feat of rising to leadership while 
he himself underwent a complete change 
from a rugged non-interventionist to a 
sincere backer of realistic international 
cooperation. To him, as much as to any 
man, is due what progress has been 
made in halting domestic politics at 
the water’s edge, and keeping inter- 
party quarrels from endangering U.S. 
influence in world affairs. He has the 
trust and confidence of his Senate col- 
leagues of all political creeds. 

For the balance of the Democratic 
Administration, he will continue his 
present role, exercising almost absolute 
veto power over Administration moves 
in foreign affairs by ruling on what Sen- 
ate Republicans will and will not ac- 
cept. A Republican Administration 
would open wider possibilities. 

Candidate. His name persistent- 
ly appears in any list of the top hand- 
ful of presidential possibilities. Repub- 
lican control ef the Senate in January 
would increase his influence. In such 
an event, his election as president pro 
tem of the Senate would be highly 
probable. 

Just out of high school in his na- 
tive Grand Rapids, Vandenberg was 
fired from his job in a cracker factory 
for leaving work to watch a Theodore 
Roosevelt parade. He went to work as 
office boy on the Grand Rapids Herald, 
and his career in public affairs was 
launched. At 22 he became editor, and 
by 30 he was also the political orator 
and oracle of Grand Rapids. He is the 
author of Alexander Hamilton, the 
greatest American. 

To the Senate. When World War 
I ended, his influence in Republican 
councils had outgrown Grand Rap- 
ids and Michigan. He consulted with 
Warren Harding on the 1920 Republi- 
can platform plank on the League of 
Nations, and helped draft some of 
Harding’s campaign speeches. His help 
in building up a strong Republican or- 
ganization in Michigan won him the 
Senate appointment in 1928 when Sen, 
Woodbridge Ferris died. 

Throughout the ’30s, he built up a 
reputation as an anti-interventionist 
and one of the New Deal’s bitterest and 
most-feared critics. He traces his 


change of mind to German buzz-bombs 
and to realization that time would in- 
evitably bring even more terrible 
weapons. 

In a spectacular Senate speech in 
January 1945, he cast himself definitely 
in his new role. Boldly he told his col- 
leagues it was time for the U.S. to stop 
talking about the ideals of collective 
world security and instead do some- 
thing to make it real. 

He has been working hard to 
make it real ever since. He has sat in 
the highest councils where the prin- 
ciples of international collaboration 
took form. 

He is a tireless worker, never miss- 
ing Senate sessions and committee 
meetings. He has never broken himself 
of the newspaperman’s habit of put- 
ting his thoughts on paper on his own 
battered typewriter. A fluent writer, 
his speeches are noteworthy for the 
amount of study and research that goes 
into them. 

No Nicotine. In recent vears he 
has largely overcome an early inclina- 
tion to indulge in florid oratory. He now 
speaks with an earnest and compelling 
simplicity, but still turns a neat phrase 
in heated debate, One such, remem- 
bered around Capitol Hill, was his ref- 
erence to “Dr, Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
Par.” 

Vandenberg’s role as a world fig- 
ure has not changed his personal quali- 
ties. Though he looks somewhat pom- 
pous, he is friendly and approachable. 
A cigar is as much a part of his profile 
as Winston Churchill’s, but Vanden- 
berg’s are de-nicotinized. He likes an 
occasional highball, but scorns cocktails 
and cigarets. He gets his greatest re- 
laxation in a blood-curdling thriller by 
E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
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PEACEMAKER, GOP's Vendenberg. 











CLAY DOUGH. Jeannette Femby with measure determines approximate size 
of bowl. On “bat” she uses ancient method .of building bowl walls with 
clay ropes. Coils pressed firmly together eliminate destructivé air bubbles. 





NOT SANFORIZED. Class dismissed, Jeannette hurriedly checks bowl curve. 


Bowl is set aside for 6-day drying period. It may shrink about 2 
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Mud Pie 


Miracles 


A barrel of clay, a work table and 1o0¢ are all the 
amateur modeler needs to learn the art of ceramics. 

Our 200 Government clerks, housewives and school 
children flock to clay modeling classes sponsored by 
Friendship Settlement House in the nation’s capital. 

Eager hands wait their turn to dig into the big 
barrels of clay. On flat plaster-of-paris “bats,” students 
pound out excess moisture and air bubbles to make 
clay workable for molding. An instructor helps hesi- 
tant fingers shape modest ashtrays, jewel boxes. 

High Value. Advanced students make figurines, 
lamp bases, vases or intricate jewelry. Some finished 
pieces sell for as high as $50 each—earrings at about 
$7 a pair. 

Completed pieces must dry thoroughly before 
kiln-baking for seven or eight hours at high tempera- 
ture. After pieces cool, glazes (red lead powder plus 
water, for instance, bake yellow) are applied, then 
popped back into oven for a second firing. Baked-to-a- 
shine articles come out of kiln ready for “take-home” 
or sale at gift shops. Each student pays the teacHer a 
small operating fee (10¢ up) for kiln use and mate- 
rials—depending on article’s size and glazes used. 

Materials Needed. Artists’ supply shops carry 
clay and glazes in powder form—at small cost per lb. 
A room with tables, chairs and a sink will provide 
working space. Kilns can be built in a hillside; or a 
bricklayer can construct an inside fire-brick kiln with 
asbestos, iron girders (for support) and heat inlet. 
Oilcloth, rolling pins, orangesticks, wire attachments, 
glass jars (for glazes), wet rags (to keep unfinished 
pieces workable) make inexpensive tools. 





NEXT WEEK. With flat stick wrapped in sandpaper ‘she 


smooths rough surface of leather-hard clay bowl. 
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SPEED-UP. For quick-finishing unbaked bowl, Jeannette applies “colored MEAL FOR OVEN. Instructor Palmore Long places Jeannette’s 
slip’ (ground clay, water and pigment). After kiln-baking she bowl in kiln for baking. Labor plus firebrick, asbestos, 
will apply transparent glaze—rebake to obtain a glossy surface. iron girders, one-burner gas-muffle device, cost $150. 


Pathfinder Photos 
WONDERLAND BIRD HEADLESS. Clay figure is Alice in Wonder- PRIZE-WINNER CRITICIZED. Instructor Long points out flaw found in 


land. She is holding her famous bird, Dodo. Richard Oden _ glaze-finish on Rosalyn Silber’s blue-ribbon “clown.” Mrs. Long 
patches break with “slip,” then will refasten bird’s head. hopes some day Friendship House will be ceramics art center in U.S. 
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The World 


Powwows 


U.N. Assembly takes issues into com- 
mittee meetings after speechmak- 
ing underlines east-west conflict 


Speeches first, then business. That 
was the schedule of the “World’s Town 
Meeting,” the U.N. Assembly in New 
York. 

To make the opening speech, Presi- 
dent Truman flew from Washington. 
“This Assembly,” he told delegates of 51 
nations, “is the world’s supreme delibera- 
tive body. .. . The U.S. will support the 
U.N. with all the resources we possess. 

. « The U.N. can and will prevent 
war. ...’’ Nobody could quarrel with such 
good intentions. 

Pleasantries. Even Moscow praised 
the President. And fears of conflict be- 
tween Russia and the Western’ democra- 





that seemed aimed to whip up the Russian 
people rather than influence the U.N., 
Molotov killed hopes of Russia’s accept- 
ing the U.S. plan for international atomic 
control. He attacked Bernard. M. Baruch. 
author of the plan, as an “imperialist” 
with “ambitions to dominate the world.” 

Bewilderment. Molotov demanded 
immediate, world-wide reduction of arma- 
ments. Most delegates agreed with this in 
principle, but Molotov’s language was so 
violent that The New York Times re- 
ported: 

“Although some delegates, including 
former Sen. Warren R. Austin, chief of 
the U.S. delegation, sought to find con- 
structive elements in Mr. Molotov’s dis- 
armament proposals and in his emphasis 
upon the Soviet Union’s need to rebuild 
its war-devastated areas, the general re- 
action was of stunned bewilderment... . 

“Tt was generally accepted as the most 


minded the delegates: ‘After the last war, 
America made the mistake of disarming 
unilaterally. We shall not repeat that mis- 
take.” 

Molotov’s speech and Austin’s reply 
captured the headlines. But 39 of the 51 
delegations were heard in the general de- 
bate on topics ranging from abolition of 
the veto to trusteeship of colonial peoples. 
These and other important issues were put 
on a 55-point agenda. 

Moving Day. The delegates then 
moved headquarters from the Assembly 
Hall in an old World’s Fair building in 
New York City to a reconverted factory 
at Lake Success, farther out on Long Is- 
land, where committee meetings will oc- 
cupy the next few weeks. 

Each issue on the agenda was re- 
ferred to one of seven committees: Gen- 
eral, Political, Economic, Social, Trustee- 
ship, Budgetary and Legal. After the 
committees thresh out the issues, the As- 
sembly will convene again, to hear reports 
and take action. The final wind-up is ex- 
pected to come in time for the delegates 
to get home for Christmas. 

In the issue that seemed due for the 
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“THERE IS NO MAGIC FORMULA BY WHICH WE CAN ESCAPE THE PRICE OF PEACE... ." Warren R. Austin speaks for America to 50 
other nations at the U.N. Assembly in New York City. (SEE: Powwows) 


cies eased further when Stalin released a 
soft-spoken interview. The autocrat in the 
Kremlin admitted Russia hasn’t solved the 
atom bomb secret. He called for “strong 
international control” of atomic weapons, 
raising hopes that Russia might support 
America’s Baruch plan. 

Stalin denied that tension between 
Russia and the U.S. is growing. His chief 
barbs were aimed at Churchill’s charge 
that Russia has 200 divisions poised in 
eastern Europe. Stalin claimed 60 divi- 
sions was correct, and called Churchill an 
“incendiary.” Since Stalin’s figure didn’t 
include Rumania or South Russia, and 
since Russian divisions may be almost any 
size, suspicion persisted that Churchill 
knew what he was talking about. 

Nevertheless, Stalin’s soft tone 
started speculation that America’s firm- 
ness had made Russia relent. But things 
didn’t look that way when Molotov ad- 
dressed the Assembly. 

Unpleasantness.. With fiery words 
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disturbing speech ever delivered before 
the U.N. It was, of course, applauded by 
the delegates of States that usually side 
with the Soviet Union in Allied councils. 
However, even delegates who have usually 
remained aloof from the east-west align- 
ments in the U.N. believed that it wiped 
out the more conciliatory atmosphere of 
the last few days and widened the gulf 
that has confounded the U.N. for the last 
10 months. .. .” 

America's Answer. The next day, 
Austin replied to Molotov and told the 
delegates where America stands. He took 
some of the wind out of Molotov’s sails 
by asserting that America wants to go far- 
ther on disarmament than Russia will go. 
The Baruch plan, so violently opposed by 
Russia, would provide international in- 
spection of armaments, Austin said. 

Insisting on “effective safeguards by 
way of inspection and other means to pro- 
tect complying states against the hazards 
of violation and evasion.” Austin re- 


hottest discussion, the east-west conflict 
was replaced by a conflict between big and 
little nations. The little nations, led by 
Cuba, Australia and the Philippines, want 
the veto abolished or modified. But 
against Russia, America, and Britain—all 
determined to keep the veto—the little 
nations haven’t much chance of getting 
their way. 

On other main issues—disarmament, 
atomic control, Franco Spain and Trus- 
teeship—the familiar east-west line-up is 
expected to hold. 


Big Four 


While the U.N. Assembly debated 
ways and means of keeping the peace, the 
Big Four foreign ministers met around an 
oval maple table on the 37th floor of New 
York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Their job 
was to write the peace. . 

Taking up where they left off at 
Paris, Byrnes, Bevin and Molotov were 
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Faces of Eight Nations’ Delegates at the U.N. Assembly Make a Panorama of the World's Races 





MEXICO 


Francisco Castillo Najera 


joined by France’s Vice Foreign Minister 
Couve de Murville, pinch-hitting for 
Bidault until after the French election. 

If the Big Four finish and sign peace 
treaties for Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Finland from drafts made in 
Paris, they'll be handed the toughest issue 
of all—what to do with Germany. 

Bevin was reported ready to start the 
ball rolling on Germany with a proposal 
for internationalization of the Ruhr, in- 
dustrial heart of the Reich. 


Ceiling to Floor 


France doesn’t celebrate Thanks- 
giving, but good harvests provided a 
topsy-turvy French substitute for the 
feast by tumbling the black market on 
food into reverse. ss 

Until this fall, Frenchmen who 
wanted to eat anything better than drab 
minimum meals had to pay black mar- 
keters more than ceiling prices. Law- 
enforcement officers were practically 
powerless to stop illegal transactions, 
estimated at more than half the business 
in France. 

The officers are still on the run. But 
a sign of changing problems and better, 
cheaper eating came recently when a 
poultryman was fined 150,000 francs for 
peddling 4,386 eggs to a consumers’ co-op, 
—not above ceilings, but below “floor 
prices.” And a fish dealer was prosecuted 
for trying to retail 12 tons of kippered 
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Tom Connally 


Alexander Cadogan 


AMERICA RUSSIA 


herring 60% cheaper than the official 
“floor price.” 


A House Rises in Germany 


And all Thy high works 
Are Lordly as on the first day. 
—GOETHE 

The spiritual strength that was Ger- 
many’s—the rubble of Hitler’s Reich— 
the hope for reconstruction—are sym- 
bolized in the ruins of a house in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. 

Since an American air raid in 1944, 
the birthplace of Goethe, Germany’s great- 
est poet, has lain, like thousands of other 
German houses, in ruins. 

A stonemason named Hans Sommer 
has been digging out original stones, bricks 
and timbers of Goethe’s house since the 
air raid. With his son as his only assistant, 
Sommer has made so much progress he 
hopes to reconstruct the house in time for 
the 200th anniversary of Goethe’s birth, 
Aug. 28, 1940. 

Suicide. Already he has built a roof 
over part of the ruins. “To get wood for 
the roof,”” Sommer said, “I had to find 
a belt for a buzz-saw. To get the-belt, 
I had to swap some cement. To get the 
cément, I had to promise some wine. To 
get the wine, I had to find an apartment 
for the wine merchant. I was able to find 
the apartment because I knew a woman 
who had committed suicide over a Storm 
Trooper. ...” 


BRITAIN 


Andrei Vishinsky 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Jan C. Smuts 
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CHINA 
Wellington Koo 


Money Business 


The World Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, twin set-ups to co- 
ordinate money matters among nations, 
have hung out an “open for business” 
sign. 

The Bank is capitalized at nearly $8 
billion. The Fund has about the same 
amount to stabilize currencies. To back 
loans, the Bank hopes to sell bonds to U.S. 
investors. 

Come and Get It. Three nations 
have applied for loans. France, which got 
more than $1 billion from the U.S. Export- 
Import Bank last spring, wants another 
$500 million from the World Bank right 
away. Denmark has asked for $50 million; 
Chile for $40 million. ‘ 

Four other nations have sounded the 
Bank out and may apply soon. Poland 
would like $600 million, Holland $400 mil- 
lion, Czechoslovakia $350 million and Iran 
$250 million. 

America snubbed Czechoslovakia when 
the State Department stopped negotiations 
for a $50 million Export-Import Bank 
loan, and canceled the remaining $40 mil- 
lion of a $50 million loan for purchase of 
U.S. surplus war goods. 

Dollar Diplomacy? The snub came 
because Czechoslovakia resold the first 
$ro million of surplus goods to Russia’s 
satellite, Rumania, at a profit. Meanwhile 
the Czechoslovak delegation at Paris was 
echoing Red shouts about “Yankee dollar 
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International 


WORLD BANKERS. Dalton (Right) moved into 
Snyder's chair. (SEE: Money Business) 


diplomacy trying to enslave the world.” 

By stopping the flow of U.S. cash to 
Czechoslovakia, the State Department 
tried to serve notice that Uncle Sam has 
stopped playing Uncle Sap. But if the 
Czechs get what they want from the World 
Bank, they'll get U.S. cash anyway. Near- 
ly half the Bank’s funds come from 
America. 

Hurry, Hurry. At the first directors’ 
meeting of the Bank and Fund in Wash- 
ington, recently, there was pressure to 
hurry up loans, The U.S. Export-Import 
Bank, now low on funds, wants the World 
Bank to take some of the load of financing 
America’s customers abroad. Fiorello La- 
Guardia, head of UNRRA, wants loans 
cleared fast to help relieve conditions 
abroad when UNRRA closes shop next 
year. 

Chairman of the Board of Governors 
will be Hugh Dalton, British Chancellor 





Another “Leak’’? 


The British humor magazine Punch 
wisecracked: “There is an extraordi- 
nary report current in Washington that 
an important document that was to 
have been published by a columnist has 
come into the hands of the U.S. State 
Department.” 

LBL LDL LLL LL LOLOL O™—O™OO#— FIO 
of the Exchequer, succeeding John Snyder, 
U,S. Secretary of the Treasury. Fireworks 
blazed at the first meeting when Yugo- 
slavia objected to Italy’s admission. 

Ex-publisher Eugene Meyer, presi- 
dent of the Bank (he headed the U.S. Re- 
construction Finance Corp. under Presi- 
dent Hoover), and Managing Director 
Camille Gutt, a Belgian, welcome appli- 
cations. But, with bankers’vcaution, they 
insist on complete data from would-be 
borrowers. 

Reds Not There. Russia was a con- 
spicuous absentee. Although the Reds had 
representatives at Bretton Woods, N.H., 
when Bank and Fund were planned; and 
at Savannah, Ga., when the set-ups were 
organized, the Soviets didn’t answer an 
invitation to come to Washington. They 
have until Dec. 31 to apply. 

Stalin recently said Russia is still 
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“interested” in a U.S. loan. But the Ex- 
port-Import Bank hasn't enough to give 
the Soviets what they want (probably at 
least $1 billion). And Congress would. be 
loath to vote the funds. The World Bank 
would be the only other source. 


Awakening in Venezuela 


Backward, oil-rich Venezuela is finally 
getting some social, political and economic 
progress out of her natural wealth. Her 
great resource, the oil which has put her 
among the world’s three top petroleum 
producers (the other two are the U.S. and 
Russia). is financing a program that may 
make Venezuela a leader in Latin Ameri- 
can democracy. 

One-sixth of the cash value of oil 
from Venezuelan wells is now collected as 
royalties by the government. The roval- 
ties hit American and British companies 
but they have been somewhat soothed by 
thé Venezuelan government’s promise that 
oil concessions won't be canceled. This, at 
least, is better than foreign investment 
has been treated by some other countries. 

Program. With oil cash jingling in 
its jeans, Venezuela’s controlling Demo- 
cratic Action party is in a spending mood. 
The budget has been upped 59%. Most 
of it will go for public works: social wel- 
fare; health and education services; and 
purchase of industrial and agricultural 
machinery. 
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DEPOSED DICTATOR. Isaias Medina. (SEE: 


Awakening in Venezuela) 





International 


BENEVOLENT PRESIDENT. Romulo Betancourt. 
(SEE: Awakening in Venezuela) 








International 


READY TO LOAN. Manager Gutt (left) and 
President Meyer. (SEE: Money Business) 


To help develop other resources, a 
purchasing mission will soon visit America, 
prepared to place orders for $120 million 
of Yankee’ machinery. 

Revolution. The political foundation 
for this program was reinforced by last 
month's election of delegates to a Na- 
tional Constituent Assembly. President 
Romulo Betancourt’s Democratic Action 
party won a clean-cut victory which will 
mean continuation of his policies. 

The party won power by force a vear 
ago, when a revolution deposed di 
Isaias Medina, last of the old-style strong 
men who had kept Venezuela poor and 
supine for generations. A junta of intel- 
Jectuals and soldiers took over. 

Some feared that the military wing of 
the junta might make the new government 
another dictatorship. But so far the two 
wings have cooperated smoothly. The 
military “men of action” have supported 
the intellectual “men of democracy.” 

Election. Last month’s election was 
the show-down and proof of the junta’s 
good intentions. Half of Venezuela’s peo- 
ple still can’t read or write. so colored 
cards were used instead of ballots. But 
U.S. Ambassador Frank Corrigan called 
it “the most democratic election ever held 
in South America.”” Women voted for the 
first time. 

Runner-up to Betaneourt’s winning 
Democratic Action party, was the Con- 
servative party. The moderate Republi- 
can-Democratic Union party, supported by 
small business men, ran third. The Com- 
munists were a bad fourth. 

Adoption of Venezuela’s new consti- 
tution will be followed by a presidential 
election. Betancourt has promised to step 
aside for a new Democratic Action ¢andi- 
date, Romulo Gallegos, a novelist. 
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Dutch “Living Room” 


One of Europe’s few undisputed 
boundaries, the line between Holland and 
Germany, may be re-drawn if the Big 
Four treaty makers listen to Dutch pleas 
for “rectification of the border” at Ger- 
many’s expense. (See map, page 29.) 

For more than a hundred years, this 
boundary had been so well accepted that, 
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even when Hitler screamed for “living 
room” in almost every other direction, he 
never threatened the Dutch. 

Land for Loss. The Dutch don't 
claim any legal right to the land. They 
simply point out that Germany destroyed 
or stole over a quarter of Holland’s pre- 
war wealth, and that this would be a way 
of getting some of it back. 

The border “rectification” would 
make the boundary line some 1oo miles 
shorter by lopping off bulges where Ger- 
man territory sticks into Holland. 

One of these bulges, in the Rhine val- 
ley, is rich farm land. Another, to the 
south, contains coal mines. The pictur- 
esque old seaport of Emden (pop. 25,000) 
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WHAT HOLLAND WANTS. Boundaries, old 
and proposed. (SEE: Dutch “Living Room") 


and the ancient city of Aachen, Charle- 
magne’s capital 1,150 years ago (pre-war 
*pop. 160,000), are close to the border, and 
might be handed to Holland if the boun- 
dary is changed. 

Stumbling Blocks. The Dutch aren't 
particularly eager to get these towns be- 
cause of the problem of what to do with 
the people. Outside the towns, between 
75,000 and 100,000 people would change 
countries. There mightn’t be too much 
racial difficulty because the people on both 
sides are descended from the same Friesian 
and Rhenish stock and speak similar low- 
German dialects. 

A greater stumbling block to Hol- 
land’s desires might be Secretary Byrnes’ 
statement, at Stuttgart in September, that 
America will oppose taking more land 
from Germany except by consent of the 
people. This might require a local vote 
before the boundary could be re-drawn. 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


Progress in the Far East 


Of every five people alive today 
one is an Indian and another a Chinese. 
The mere numbers of these two na- 
tions, containing tagether nearly half 
the population of the entire globe, make 
Asiatic developments significant to the 
U.S. 

For years economists have dreamed 
of the day when the masses of the Far 
East, living in peace and security, would 
attain a standard of living comparable 
to that of Americans. The Asiatic 
market, it is pointed out, might then 
be far more important to the U.S. than 
those of Europe and South America 
combined. Certainly the potential pur- 
chasing power of nearly a billion Chi- 
nese and Indians is something to en- 
courage pleasant dreams for any manu- 
facturer interested in the wider distri- 
bution of his products. 

Others have pictured these distant 
nations in terms of marching armies, 
rather than as peaceful consumers. 
They have imagined a powerful India 
throwing off British rule, and a power- 
ful China combining with Japan to 
threaten the white nations with a “Yel- 
low Peril.” This nightmare has been 
at least as vivid as the sweet dream of 
an inexhaustible commercial market. 


* 


Today both are equally far from 
reality. China, though courteously de- 
scribed as one of the five “Great Pow- 
ers.” with a permanent seat on the Se- 
curity Council of U.N., is torn by civil 
war. India, struggling towards the free- 
dom the British have now agreed to 
grant, is almost as divided by bloody 
riots between Moslems and Hindus. 

In neither country is there much 
indication of any improvement in the 
standard of living. In war-shattered 
Europe it is at least noted and de- 
plored, when people starve to death, or 
die in masses from pestilence. But 
famine and plagues are so common in 
Asia as not to be even a matter of 
“news.” Nearly 45% of all the chil- 
dren born in India die before the age of 
five. In China, where there are no 
vital statistics, the percentage is prob- 
ably even higher. 

It will be a long time before either 
China or India, or both together, can 
fulfill either the dream of prosperous 
markets or the nightmare of pessible 
aggression. Yet both seem to be mov- 
ing, in slow and stumbling fashion, 
towards a greater degree of national 
unity. 

The nationalist government of 
Gen. Chiang Kai-shek is steadily ex- 
tending its sway over territory hereto- 


Bachrach 


Felix Morley 


fore under Communist control. Chi- 
ang’s recent successes, moreover, have 
been accomplished without any -Ameri- 
can assistance, either in providing 
tramsportation or munitions for his 
troops. And where the fighting has 
ceased, a measure of economic and 
financial stability is beginning to return. 

Throughout India, also, there is 
renewed optimism over ,the Hindu- 
Moslem compromise whereby, on Oct. 
26, five representatives of the Moslem 
League took seats in the new Indian 
Cabinet of 14 department heads, the 
other nine being Hindus. This agree- 
ment, it is hoped, will reduce the bit- 
terness of the religious minority, which 
has demanded “Pakistan”—an_inde- 
pendent Moslem State—as opposed to 
Hindu-Moslem cooperation for a free 
and united India. 

Indian nationalism has been ap- 
parent at the current meeting of the 
U.N. Assembly, especially when the 
Indian delegation there protested ra- 
cial discrimination against Hindus in 
the Dominion of South Africa. 

Gen. Jan Christiaan Smuts, vet- 
eran Prime Minister of South Africa. 
protested vigorously. The argument em- 
phasized the distance India has already 
moved towards attaining status as a 
separate nation. 


a 


Next month a constituent assem- 
bly will convene to draft the Constitu- 
tion of an independent India. The 
British in India, like our representatives 
in China, are doing all they can to for- 
ward the development of self-govern- 
ment by the peoples concerned. In 
both cases the task is difficult and sub- 
ject to disheartening setbacks. But in 
both there has been obvious progress 
during the 15 months since Hirohito’s 
surrender ended the threat of an Asia 
united under the Japanese militarists. 
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BIG NIGHT. Lights glow, crowds gather as merchants unveil windows filled with 
national-brand merchandise. Bridgeton’s “Know Your Own Strength Week” is on. 


TWO EX-MARINES. Betty and George Eppler, building a home with home-made 
blocks. need furnishings. Bridgeton Week lets them choose from wide selection. 
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Bridgeto 


Some 74,000 residents in the Bridgeton, N.J., 
trading area know now they don’t have to go tog 
large city to shop. Bridgeton’s 216 local merchants 
have learned it, too. 

In the second small-city “Know Your Own 
Strength” demonstration (Nampa, Idaho, staged the 
first last spring), Bridgeton boosted retail sales to an 
all-time peak. Stores, jammed four times normal, 
drew thousands of shoppers from South Central Jersey, 

To them, and to scores of observers for famous. 
brand manufacturers, the point was proved: Vigorous, 
aggressive local merchandising spells more profit for 
national manufacturers and Main Street merchants, 
better living for Main Street shoppers. 

Build-up. Manufacturers’ representatives agreed: 
The nation’s 17,000 cities and towns with less than 
30,000 population are the great high-profit, relatively 
unexplored market of the future. 


LOOK—FLUFFY TOWELS! The couple had searched long 
and hard for hardware, paint, appliances, bathroom 
and bed-linens. Now they find stores in their own 
home town piled high with many things they need. 
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Buyways 


Aided by PatufrinDer News Magazine and by 
Nampa’s experience, Bridgeton merchants challenged 
brand-name manufacturers to test their strength along 
Main Street. Scarce and desirable goods poured in— 
nylons, dresses, suits, sheets, shorts, underwear, leather 
goods, electric appliances, silverware. Many stores re- 
ported more business that week than for the previous 
month; a department store’s sales hit six times normal. 

Bonanza. Bridgeton’s business awakening was well 
timed for George and Betty Eppler. From the Pacific, 
George Eppler, now 26, used to write Betty: “As soon 
as I get ashore we're going to get married and build us 
a house.” Both were Marines. Now they’re building 
that house themselves. Finding household equipment 
and furnishings had been a problem, too. The pictures 
show George and Betty joining thousands of other 
shoppers as the merchants of another small city come 
to “know their own strength.” 


CUBES LIFT RIGHT OUT. That is. if you can find a re- 


‘Mrigerator. George and Betty choose one from samples 


furnished by a manufacturer during the boom-week. 


| They can also select a new stove from big display. 
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a dignified crepe with a long swath of the | 


WOMAN'S BUSINESS. Betty chooses an attractive pattern in silver plate from big 
assortment sent by makers. George looks on, but relies on wife’s judgment. 


MAN'S BUSINESS. George can pick his new suit from plentiful stocks. Betty 
doesn’t interfere in that—but she has a word or two to say about his neckties. 


Pathfinder Photos 
CONCERT. After shopping, George and Betty relax to music by Vincent Lopez and 
orchestra. Climax: When Maryana Ewing (center) was crowned beauty queen. 
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Women 


Feed or Fast? 


If the Indian guests at the early 
Thanksgivings sat dinner with 
any of us this year, they'd be right at 
home—at least with the menu. 

Wherever the traditional feast is 
served, there’s likely to be fowl, sweet 
potatoes, cranberries, pumpkin and nuts. 

About the only thing the Indian 
braves would miss would be popcorn. At 
the colonists’ third Thanksgiving in 1630, 
Massasoit’s brother, Quadequina, brought 
along several bushels of it. He probably 
popped the corn in a clay kettle, pul- 
verized it and mixed it with syrup to 
form balls. 

Ersatz Maybe. Housewives, then, 
who serve popcorn Nov. 28, can be origi- 
nal by modern standards—but still his- 
torically in line. Some may have to juggle 
the rest of the menu, though, when they 
find how much food costs. 

Supplies, on the whole, are bountiful. 
There’s at least 4.5 lbs. of turkey per per- 
son—almost a record. Fruits, and vege- 
tables are plentiful. Overall supply of nuts 
runs about the same as last year. Experts 
say there'll even be enough sugar, fats and 
spices “to get along on.” 

Bankroll Blues. The squeeze comes 
on prices (see chart). PATHFINDER’S shop- 
per found that an average dinner for four 
will cost at least twice as much this year 
as in 1941. With help from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and old newspaper ads, 
the shopper totaled the ’41 feed at $4.90. 
As near as could be told from browsing in 


down to 


two large chain groceries, the 1946 price 
will come to $10.18. 

This more-than-100% increase agrees 
with BLS estimates based on recent but 
scattered returns on food price jumps. 

Hard-Earned Thanks. Incomes have 
risen no more than 50% in the same 
period. Average weekly wage in the manu- 
facturing industry was $45 in September, 
1946; $30 in September, 1941. Based on 
these figures, which most estimators use as 
average for all weekly earnings, the typical 
family feast will cost 22% of the week’s 
pay, compared with 15% in 1941. 

That means some families may have 
to cut menus to bare essentials. But in the 
spirit of the day, they'll be thankful for 
what they can get. 


Wardrobe for Waiting 


Time was when the mother-to-be 
decked herself in ruffled and ribboned gar- 
ments and shut herself up in the house. 

Nowadays, when she takes part in 
club activities—perhaps even goes to the 
office every day—designers create less ob- 
vious garb for her. This fall they have 
gone all-out with round-the-clock mater- 
nity clothes that are trim but, as one firm 
puts it, “expandable.” 

Eye to Future. Lucky break for the 
mother-in-waiting is this year’s flaring box 
jacket. Her own special suit combines it 
with a wrap-around skirt with a belt that 
has one button and a series of buttonholes. 
The coat will look nice with other skirts. 
And next year the skirt can be whacked 
down to pencil-slimness. 

She can also wear a pastel wool 
jumper dress or a tailored dress that lets 
out at the waist by means of spaced snap- 
pers. For late afternoon there’s the new 





Turkey Dinner—Double or Nothing 


1941 1946 


Turkey (10 Ib.) $3.10 $6.50 
White Potatoes (1 |b.) .02 .03 
Sweet Potatoes (I lb.) .04 .08 
Can of Peas (14 oz.) 10 14 
Bunch Carrots .07 09 
Fruit for Salad, Table 

Oranges (doz.) 19 54 

Bananas (doz.) 18 44 

Apples (doz.) 15 .32 

Grapes (! |b.) 06 13 
Head Lettuce 07 .09 
Mixed Nuts (1! Ib.) .25 49 
Bread (1 Ib.) 07 10 
Butter ('/2 |b.) .20 45 
Cranberries ('/2 Ib.) .08 .22 
Can of Pumpkin 

(No. 2!/) 09 17 
Shortening ('/2 Ib.) 10 .20 
Milk (1 qt.) 13 19 


Total $4.90 $10.18 





bolero jacket with adjustable skirt. One 
of the prettiest is of black rayon crepe 
with neon pink inserts in the waist and a 
buckle at the belt line. 

To be worn a few hours later is a taf- 
feta dinner skirt that teams nicely with a 
peasant blouse. For formal evenings there’s 
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| tian blinds or anything else allergic to dust 


New York Dress Institute, Jane Engel, Lane Bryant 


DRESSING FOR TWO. The mother-to-be chooses (1) a royal blue woolen with tie-back; (2) @ gold-buttoned “Expandable” in tissue-faille; (3) 
a slim, side-hooked skirt topped with a bright peplum; or (4) a fuchsia formal with front drape. (SEE: Wardrobe for Waiting) 
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a dignified crepe with a long swath of the 
material centering the skirt front from 
waist to hem. Stores even have slack suits 
for at-home wear. The trouser backs (like 
some skirts) have wide plackets which tie 
across the front, keeping the fit smooth. 

In fact, there’s just about everything 
any other woman might have. The idea is 
to make the pregnant woman feel she’s 
somebody special—but somebody who can 
go anywhere and still be unobtrusive. 


Floor-Shine 


Gleaming floors without housemaid’s 
knee or wrenched back are no luxury of 
the lady-with-maid. New waxes and appli- 





Malone Products Corp. 
FOUNTAIN PEN ACTION. New waxer won't 
wox under water though. (SEE: Floor-Shine) 


cators that take all bends and rubbing out 
of floor-shining are as close to the average 
housewife as the nearest store. 

On sale now is a new mop, the 
“Speediwaxer,” that works like a fountain 
pen. It has a hollow aluminum handle 
that holds a pint of wax. Press a button 
on the handle and the liquid flows through 
a hole in the base onto the floor. The re- 
movable lambs-wool applicator then 
spreads the wax for a smooth shine. 

Aim; Fire. The “Handiwaxer,” an- 
other dispenser, holds wax in a container 
near the bottom of the mop handle. A 
pull on the handle-trigger releases the wax. 
A shaggy cotton base spreads it. 

Self-polishing liquid waxes are best 
for these easy-does-it mops. Among the 
several new types are some that promise 
an “anti-slip” coating. One is recommend- 
ed for linoleum, tile and wood floors as 
well as light-painted surfaces. 

Manufacturers of floor and furniture 
waxes suggest trying their products on 
white surfaces like refrigerator enamel, 
too. One type, a white cream wax, not 
only polishes and protects, but is said to 
clean in the process. 

A coat of wax on window sills, vene- 
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Take it from 
TWO WHo TRIED 


Try Tongue-Easy Prince Albert in your pipe or your papers and 
see if you don’t agree with Jim Van Hook and Curtis Logan 


“I tried many other brands of 
pipe tobacco before I tried 
Prince Albert,” says Jim Van 
Hook. “It’s the’ brand for me. 
For pleasure — for comfort — 
there’s no other tobacco like 


“Prince Albert’s special crimp 
cut rolls up into a neater and 
firmer cigarette,” says Curtis 
Logan. “And it’s great tobacco 
— mild, cool, and rich tasting 
all the way through.” 


R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 
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HARD OF HEARING? 


Success 
of MAICO— 
Suppliers of 90% of America’s 
precision Hearing Test Instruments 


Bj-Onic Hearing gives you three 
new and important advantages! 


1. Better Discrimination: No longer 
will you confuse similar sounds. ~ 
2. Better Interpretation: No longer 
will you think you hear incorrectly. 
3. Better Localization: No longer 
will you strain to discover whose voice 
you hear. 
Bi-Onic Hearing also gives you un- 
surpassed clarity of hearing and un- 
dreamed of ease in understanding. 

Use coupon for information on 

. Boonie Hearing 


MAICO CO., Dept. 82B 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Name 
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State 


™ NEW SHOES for OLD! 


County 


they really “fit your feet’. With our special 
shoe-rebuilding machinery and modern meth- 
ods we can put new-shoe looks and wear back 
into those comfortable old ones We rebuild 
the shoe from stitched full sole of finest 
quality leather to eyelets and laces —welts 
are re-sewed, scuff marks eliminated, heels 
built up. Your shoes reach you ready for new- 
shoe lasting wear but witn all the comfort of 
old ones. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just mail your old shoes to us (men’s,"ladies” 
or children’s). Within a week, they'll be 
returned completely rebuilt and renewed. 
Pay for them when they're delivered. 
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complete cost 
to you 


CENTURY zeerars 


207 Park-.Ave. * Baltimore 1, Md. 


TRI-STATE REST HOME 


(Near Port Jervis, New York) 


Restful Christian surroundings * Open 
all year © Beautifully situated * 35 acres 


high and dry ¢ On the scenic Delaware 
River @ An ideal vacation, summer or 
winter © Wonderful meals * Permanent 
guests accepted ® Special attention to the 
elderly and convalescents * Nurse in at- 
tendance ® Reasonable rates * Send for 
free illustrated folder. 


Elmo L. Bateman, Director 


Irvington 11, New Jersey 
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Don't throw away those comfortable old shoes: | 


tian blinds or anything else allergic to dust 
and finger marks will save energy. And 
spread on wood radiator-covers or indoor 
clothes racks, wax prevents peeling paint 
and snagged clothing. 


Make-Overs 


Attics, ragbags and closets hold ward- 
robe treasures. Yet many times they lie 
buried forever because worn leather, pieces 
of fur and old felt hats aren’t usually 
thought of as wardrobe materials. 

In a new pamphlet, Make-overs from 
Leather, Fur and Felt (Misc. Pub. 614, 
s¢), the Department of Agriculture tells 
how to renew these materials and make 
them into attractive accessories. Patterns 
for belts, bags, mittens, scuffs and bon- 
nets suggest several ideas for Christmas 
lists. 


For Better Fit 


A stretchable elastic, 
ric is the newest comer 
world. 

It’s already on the market in the form 
of surgical bandages, and may show up in 
printed cotton slipcovers before Christ- 
mas. Price will be slightly higher than for 
conventional cottons. 

Trade-named “‘Strex,” this fabric can 
be woven rough or almost satin-smooth. 
It’s made by twisting yarn—cotton, wool 
or rayon—into the shape of a coil spring, 


non-rubber fab- 
to the ‘textile 





Black Star 

IT STRETCHES. Bandage material like this 

will soon be on living foom sofas and on 
models’ backs. (SEE: For Better Fit) 


Gabriel Benzen, 


then applying a finish that makes it stay 
that way. 

The maker, U.S. Rubber Co., sells the 
product in gray goods form only. Other 
companies dye it (plain or printed) and 
make it into end products. 

Snappy Come-Back. Strex, which 
can be made to “give” anywhere from 30 
to 100%, has numerous possibilities for 
furniture coverings, gloves, sweaters, other 
sport clothes. It’s supposed not to bag 
much. If it does, it snaps back when 
laundered. The rough-textured type needs 
no ironing. 











You, too, can benefit by using San1- 
FLusH in cleaning toilet bowls—just 
as city people do! SANI-FLusH will 
not harm septic tank action. It’s the 
disinfecting toilet bowl cleaner that 
removes germ-laden stains and film 
chemically—the cleaner that saves 
messy work. Write for scientific re- 
port that proves its safety. Remem- 
ber—a clean toilet bowl has no odor. 
Good in hard or soft water—sold 
everywhere—two handy 
sizes. The Hygienic Pro- 
ducts Co., Dept. 117 
Canton 2, Ohio. 7 


Sani-Flush 


QUICK 
EASY 






She wen 
his hove 
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Sally was smart. She knew that Monthly 
Blues, nerves, irritability just don’t go over 
with a man. “Be wise,” says Sally. ‘Don’t 
let nervous tension, periodic headache and 
cramps play havoc with your romance! In- 
stead—help relieve those symptoms with 
these wonderfully effective Chi-Ches-Ters 
Pills!” 50¢, or larger economy boxes at 
your druggist. Get Chi-Ches-Ters Pills 
today, and take only as directed. 


The improved CHI-CHES-TERS PILLS 


For relief from “periodic functionaf 
distress” 


FREE—New illustrated booklet of intimate 
facts every woman should know. Mailed in 
plain wrapper. Write today! Chichester 
Chemical Company, Dept. U-11, Philadelphia 
46, Pennsylvania. 


PHOTO FINISHING 
Genuine Moen-Tone quality approved by thou- 
sands. Complete photofinishing service and photo- 


gtaphic equipment and supplies 
8 exposure roll film develo with 16 printe or 8 
enlargements. ° P o0cce 
16 exposure aplit roll developed with 16 enlargement, S0c 
Developing Panchromatie film 5e extra. 
36 exposure 35MM _ Candid roll film, fine-grain developed 
and each good negative enlarged to 34% x 4% .... $1.00 
86 exposure 35MM Eastman or Ansco film reloads . SOc 
Mailers and Helpful Hints for better pictures sent 
without charge. 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
477 Moen Bidg.. La Crosse, Wisconsin 
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Fair and Warmer 


Most people hadn’t even had a chance 
to sleep under an electrically-heated blan- 
ket before something more elegant hit the 
market. It’s a satin comforter with a 
thermostat that keeps the sleeper evenly 
toasted regardless of room temperature 
changes. 

The electric comforter comes in dou- 
ble-bed size and has a non-heated area at 
the bottom for tucking in. Its connecting 
cord leads to a handsome bedside control 
box with warmth selector and neon- 
lighted switch. 

Practical. The comforter’s blue, rose 
or green rayon satin cover zips off for dry 
cleaning. Its inner warming-sheet, to 
which the 150-watt heating element is 

: stitched, is made of pre-shrunk cotton 
muslin for easy and economical home 
laundering. 

Four protection thermostats assure 
full safety, the manufacturer claims. The 
fact that the comforter is non-wool is ob- 
vious insurance against moths. And its 


non-skid rayon faille underside assures the 
sleeper he won’t wake up “ 
in the morming.” 


stone-cold dead 


Westinghouse 


POWDER-BOX CONTROL. Sleeper snaps on 


electric comforter. (SEE: Fair and Warmer) 


Christmas Throughout The Year 


Give your friends a Christmas 
Gift that goes on giving throughout 
the year. Say “Merry Christmas” 
with a subscription to PATHFINDER, a 
gift the whole family can enjoy. 

It’s a valued gift and makes 
Christmas shopping easy! One one- 
year gift subscription costs $1 or you 
may give PATHFINDER to three friends 
for $2; five friends for only $3. All 


Pe, 


Christmas gift orders in excess of five 
are 60¢ each. These friends will find 


PATHFINDER’S attractive gift card 
bearing your name as donor in their 
mail just before Christmas. 

Due to the still existing paper 
restrictions limiting the number of 
copies we can print, only 1o gift sub- 
scriptions can be accepted from one 
donor. This limitation is made to en- 
able a greater number of our friends 
to take advantage of this Christmas 
offer. 

Send orders to Gift Dept., PATH- 
FINDER, Pathfinder Building, Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 
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men of human survival—farmers—work 









Bright tip for dull floors- 
a wax that’s “Plasticized’! 








please—no rubbing! Simply pull the applier 
toward you with an easy stroke. You'll get 
a more even luster if you don’t bear down! 
Dries in 17 minutes. 


Just swipe it on! Helping husbands are 
amazed at O-Cedar—the Self Polishing 
Wax that’s “plasticized” for easier spread- 
ing and longer luster. Swipe it on... and 





Self Polishing Wax has a far greater re- 
sistance to dirt and moisture. Gives you 
longer luster with less work! 


Spills won’t faze it! With this “plasti- 
cized” finish on your floors, you just wipe 
up splashes with a damp cloth! O-Cedar 


Longer lasting! Weeks later, there's still a gleam on your 
floor—and a beam on your face! It’s true—you'll save on wax- 
ings with this “plasticized” O-Cedar Self Polishing Wax. 
Remember, it’s O-Cedar—“the greatest help in housekeeping.” 





-(édar SELF POLISHING WAX 


WHEN YOU WANT A PASTE WAX -— Say O-Cedar, too. 
Its “balanced formula’ makes O-Cedar Paste Wax soft 
enough for easy application, bard enough for longer 
wear. O-Cedar Corp’n, Chicago, IIll.; Toronto, Can. 


coLrur 






O-CEDAR “THE GREATEST NAME IN HOUSEKEEPING” 
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NEURALGIA 
TORTURING YOU? 


Rheumatic pains driving you mad ? 


Try faster-acting SLOAN’S ... Lumbago aches, 
bronchitis pains, muscular soreness and stiff- 
mess also call for this quicker help to relief! 





Don’t agonize or suffer it 
out. Pat on SLOAN’S— 
quick! It’s potent! No rub- 
bing. You just pat it on the sore, aching places. 
You feel its faster action at once. . .. A warm 
surge of soothing circulation that eases congestion, 














quickly helps relieve the tormenting pain. 
Research shows SLOAN’S acts faster . . . and 
fool around with lesser measures! Whenever pain 
strikes, get the FAST relief you want. Pat on 
SLOAN’S. Get SLOAN'’S now—keep 
70¢. and $1.40 (giant size). be 
SLOAN'’S &» 
FOR ACHES AND PAIN! wr 
QUICK - SAFE - SURE 
stantly checked to fhaintain highest killing 
power. Made of red squill, it’s safer to use 
around children, livestock, pets, and poultry. 
FORMS .. . K-R-O Bis-Kits (nothing to 
mix) at 35c and $1... K-R-O Powder (enough 
to make 200 baits) only 75c. At most drug, 


the effecé lasts longer . . . to help speed relief. Why 
it handy. At all drugstores: 35¢, 
70 years a trusted aid in relieving pain! 
You'll find K-R-O quick acting. It’s con- 
K-R-O kills rats or your money back! JN 2 
feed, and seed stores. 


FREE “Rat Proofing Buildings and Premises,” by 
U. S. Dept. of Interior. Write for your copy, now. 


The K-R-O Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, e-R-e 
Dept. 158. 

TOOTHACHE! 


Amazing Prompt Relief Guaranteed 


Now, quickly relieve agony of toothache due to 
cavities with Bertram’s E-Z Toothache Remedy. 
Complete kit includes marvelously effective medi- 
cation. Thousands have obtained prompt relief 
with this amazing medication. Money refunded if 
not satisfied. At seer drug store. Or mail 25¢ 
with name and address to Bertram Drug Company, 
1703 S. Clark St., Chicago 16, Illinois. 


MECHANICS « HOME STUDY 


Step up your own skill with the facts and figures of your 
trade. Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside 
Trade Information in a handy form. Fully Illustrated and 
Easy to Understand. Highly Endorsed. Check the book 
ou want for 7 days’ Free Examination. Send No rine A 
othing to pay postman. (1 Refrigeration $4 e C Radio $4 
Oo pees ydraulics $4 e ( Machinist $4 e 0 Diesel $2 
© Plumbers $6 eOShipfitter$1 eOWelders$1 eXHAuto$4 
O Mathematics $2 e (1 Electricity $4 e 0 Carpenters $6 

DB Marine $4 e(— Blueprint $2 e( Sheet Metal$1. 
If satisfied you pay only $1 a month until price is paid. 


AUDEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23 St., New York 10, N. ¥. 
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Science 


North Is Where You Find It 


Early Arctic explorers were warned 
they might find not one North Pole, but 
two—one geographic, one magnetic. 

For even ancient astronomers knew 
the Earth’s turning-axis is tipped 234°. 
And the unknown cosmic force which 
tilted Earth’s rotation might have left its 
iron core magnetized straight up-and 
down. The explorers’ compasses soon 
would show if the axis-pole and the mag- 
netic pole lay apart. 

They did. Early searchers found 
the magnetic pole in southwest Boothia 
peninsula. In 1904 Amundsen “corrected” 
their readings—substantially eastward. 

Then the plot thickened. In 1945 the 
RAF bomber Aries’ crew corrected him— 
300 miles northward. Next Russell Madill, 
official Canadian magnetism expert, re- 
vised the RAF’s findings—150 miles south. 
Finally the record-making USAAF bomber 
Pacusan Dreamboat turned in a fifth lo- 
cation, northwest of Madill’s. 

Erratic. This bothered neither Madill 
nor his U.S. colleagues at Carnegie Insti- 
tution. They decided the magnetic pole ac- 
tually roves around the Arctic archipel- 
ago. It also pulses, jouncing compass nee- 
dies far to the south, the Navy says. 

Its ambling-grounds are _ ellipse- 
shaped, attest A. G. McNish, Bureau of 
Standards, and Allis Johnson, Carnegie 
Institution. They had traced it 7,000 years 
back—by its tracks. Successive layers of 
sedimentary rock, when they were laid 
down, hardened wih their magnetic crys- 
tals pointing compass-wise at the pole. 
McNish and Johnson read them like a 
history book, plotted the pole’s meanders. 

Detour. No one knows the “why” of 
Earth-magnetism. To explain polar mo- 
tion, geo-physicists favor the theory that 
electric currents seep around Earth’s crust, 
magnetize specific areas (possibly iron ore 
masses). These act like sub-poles, shift 
magnetic focus. Without these the “true” 
pole, set by Earth’s iron core, probably 


Ter errrrriyvaera™ 


would be in southwest Greenland. As it is, 
the magnetic pole seems to line prone— 
400 miles across the Earth’s roof, 


A-Men! 


Whom did President Truman pick as 


new guardians for the $2-billion baby? 


The “baby” is a problem-child: U.S. 
atomic energy, To help it grow up to 
emancipate Man—not murder him—the 
President chose five Atomic Energy Com- 
missioners. They will have great author- 
ity, tremendous responsibility. The Senate 
will pass on them. The public also should 
know them. They are: 

David E. Lilienthal, 47, legally- 
trained TVA chief and nearly everyone's 
first choice as atom-chairman., 

Robert F. Bacher, 41, Cornell physi- 
cist, assembler of the first atom bomb, 
called by the Army “coolest of the lot” 
at Los Alamos as A-hour drew near. 

Sumner T. Pike, 55, Maine-born oil 
man, brilliant in business, good as a 
Securities Exchange commissioner, self- 
described “leftist—as Republicans go.” 

Lewis L. Straus, 50, banker and ex- 
assistant to Navy Secretary Forrestal, a 
defense-minded Republican. 

William W. Waymack, 58, Pulitzer 
Prize-winning editor of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, called “tough” by 
his reporters, “internationalistic” by his 
fellow-Republicans. 

The $17,500 (for Lilienthal) and 
$15,000 salaries they will get represent 
pay-cuts for all five. 


Banking on Miracles? 


Man is a parasite. He lives on an- 
other type of organism—plants. 

Plants preceded Man on Earth. They 
freed the oxygen he breathes. They give 
him, one way or another, all his food. 
In return for a little care and a few 
minerals, they build 95% of it from air, 
water and sunshine. 

They could do more, if man were a 
little smarter. Most men have one-note 
brains. To them, a grain-plant is food, 
a fibrous plant is cloth; the husks, stems 
and leaves are thrown away. Thus the key 











Carnegie Institution—Pathfinder 


RAMBLER. Deflected by mystery-lode, compasses located magnetic pole at (1) for Amundsen, 
(2) for Aries crew, (3) for Ottawa's Madill, (4) for Pacusan Dreamboat. Soviet's Arctic experts 
discovered two, too, but won't say where. (SEE: North Is Where You Find It) 
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Bekessy, Austro-Hungarian 
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men of human survival—farmers—work 
hard for small yield. 

Rebel. Depressions always hit them 
first and worst. Caught in a crash in 
1921, an Ohio stock-farmer took thought, 
decided something should be done. A job 
on a farm magazine helped him. He be- 
came salesman for an idea: Science, not 
political “relief” should furnish the so- 
lution to the farm problem—to the benefit 
of other industry as well. 

How the idea was sold, how it paid 
off, what it promises, are told by its 
author in a new book, New Riches From 
the Soil (Van Nostrand, $3). He is 
Wheeler McMillen, journalist and presi- 
dent of the National Farm Chemurgic 
Council. 

“Unfortunately the human stomach is 
not elastic,” a U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce president said once. People can eat 
—or buy—only so much. There is no 
boom-prosperity for corn-growers. As long 
as corn is only a food. But corncobs yield 
furfural, the aldehyde which takes the 
gumminess out of lubricating oils—in 
1920 it brought $30 a pound! 

Synthesis. Facts like this built the 
foundation for Mc Millen’s project: Chem- 
urgy. (A scientist-friend ‘coined the word 
for chemistry-at-work-on-farms.) It was 
a big idea: big mens (Ford, Edison, 
Hoover) helped him promote it. As his 
lively narrative shows, so did _ lesser 
men, sometimes unintentionally. An error 
by Sen. Bilbo and another by an un- 
identified Congressional clerk put $4.1 
million instead of $100,000 into building 
four U.S. regional agriculture laboratories. 

Some people saw the idea dimly, 
called it “banking on miracles.” But 
results endorsed the check. Laymen know 
of some, such as the triumph of the 
fabulous soy bean, adopted from the 
Orient to replace less profitable crops, 
used for everything from freight-car 
wheels to medicine. But to most people 
McMillen’s book will furnish hundreds of 
things-you-didn’t-know-till-now. 

Cranberries yield burn-unguents and 
cosmetics. Orange-whites give pectin. 
From chicken-feathers can be made wool- 
like cloth as good as woolens (McMillen 
gives the recipe!). Soy extracts saved the 
carrier Enterprise from burning. Milkweed 
saved U.S. sailors from drowning. Castor 
beans contain an insecticide, so do daisies. 
Bamboo may furnish paper pulp. 

Prophetic. As well as Ripley-type 
small-talk topics, the book contains drama 
(well told, too). Who, McMillen wants to 
know, sabotaged U.S. experiments with 
the queer-sounding Russian weed (Kok- 
saghyz) and the Mexican shrub (guayule) 
which promised to make U.S. farmers the 
wealthy growers of the world’s cheapest 
rubber? Someone “plowed them under” 
as the war came to an end. 

Waste brings poverty, says McMillen: 
“The creation of a dump has seldom been 
profitable.” It is ignorance that permits 
waste. And it is poverty that produces 
war (Canada and the U.S., both with 
high living standards, can dispense with 
forts on their border). There are 300,000 
plants on Earth waiting to be investigated. 
What are we waiting for? 
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Use two tins of Armour 
Star Corned Beef Hash — 
cut each loaf into three 
thick slices. 


You can tell this corned beef hash from 
any other with your eyes shut—just faste 
the juicier meat, the far fresher flavor! 
Then open your eyes and see the differ- 
ence —the firmer, whiter potatoes, the 
appetizing-looking meat. This is the 
difference made by the new cooking 
method developed by Armour during 
the war. Try this corned beef hash din- 
ner tomorrow — you'll find it so easy, 
your family-will find it so good! 


Open both ends of the 
chilled can and push out 
the contents whole, 


“Taste it! 


THE CORNED BEEF HASH 


WITH THAT “ERESH-mMaADE" FLAVOR! 


..TS ARMOUR STAR 


CORNED BEEF 


Hash 






Easy dinner that’s good as it looks! 
Baked Corned Beef Hash Slices* 


Tossed Green Salad 
Orange Custard 


Rolls — Butter 
Coffee 


*Top the slices of corned beef hash with 
halves of seasoned tomatoes—add bits 
of Cloverbloom Butter or Mayflower 
Margarine—bake on baking pan in 
350° F. oven for 20-25 min. or until 
browned. 6 servings. 


For additional Corned Beef Hash and Canned Meats recipes, 
write Marie Gifford, Dept. 9, P. O. Box 2053, Chicago 9, Ill. 


THE BEST AND NOTHING BUT THE BEST Is LABeLEO ARMOUR ®& 


(Pliny the Elder at the same time advo- | 
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Religious News Service 


WEDGE. Nice's Vladimir. (SEE: Red Riddle) 


Red Riddle 


Number one question mark in the 
World Council of Churches’ campaign 
toward a united Protestant-Orthodox front 
is the church of Red Russia. 

A year ago Russia unified its Ortho- 
dox Church under a patriarch in Moscow. 
The move presented practically a new 
church to deal with after years of religious 
suppressions, What could the World Coun- 
cil do? Ignore or invite? 

In. This month the decision seemed 
to be “invite.” World Council sources at 
Geneva headquarters said ‘‘a basis for co- 
operative entrance of the Russian church 
is. being sought.” 

Optimism seemed the order of the 
day in this most ticklish of council prob- 
lems. But, even as they “sought a basis,” 
new trouble bubbled up in. outposts of 
Russian Orthodoxy, threatened to make 
the church structure so divided and hazy 
as to prevent final membership in the 
council. 

Out. In France, the venerable Rus- 
sian Orthodox Archbishop Vladimir of 
Nice flatly refused to recognize his new 
superior, appointed by Moscow to succeed 
the late Metropolitan Eulogius, chief of 
the Western European dioceses of the 
church. His stand drove a wedge between 
pro- and anti-Russian Frenchmen in the 
church, will make him leader of the Mos- 
cow resisting groups. 

Similar rumblings were heard in the 
Balkans where Russian-controlléd church- 
men were dominating native dioceses. 
Most local Balkan church members claim 
that final church authority rests not in 
Moscow but with a meeting of prelates 
traditionally held at Istanbul. 
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Even in America the quarrel exists. 
In almost every one of the nearly 300 
Russian Orthodox Churches in this coun- 
try there is a priest or group of laymen 
who refuse to accept Moscow decisions as 
church law. 

Even if World Councilmen decide the 
church is free enough to join, they may 
still have to decide just exactly what, and 
who, zs this church behind the curtains of 


Russia. 


Add Visions 


\t Gloucester, N.J., about 1,000 per- 
sons claimed they saw a vision of the Vir- 
gin on the door of St. Mary’s Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Despite denials by the rector they 
thronged about for a look at the “Miracle.” 

“This isn’t Christianity,” thundered 
the Rev. M. E. Bric as he finally shooed 
the crowd away. What it was: The glow 
of a street lamp reflected onto the highly 
polished door by a curtained window in 
the rectory. 


Thirteenth Apostle 


Briefly, in four books of the Bible, 
appears the name Barabbas... 

Who for a certain sedition ... and 
for murder, was cast into prison.—Luke 
23:19. 

Each book tells of Barabbas’ moment 
of glory; how he and Christ were placed 
before the throng in front of Pilate’s pal- 
ace; how freedom was offered to one; how 
the mob chose Barabbas and screamed for 
the crucifixion of Christ. 

Glimpse. But what was Barabbas’ 
sedition and why was he favored above 
Christ? The Bible says the priests of Jeru- 
salem, jealous of Jesus, goaded the crowds 
into their choice but tells nothing more of 
Barabbas. 





Emery Bekessy, Austro-Hungarian 
writer now awaiting citizenship here, imag- 
ines the gap in his new book Barabbas 
(Prentice-Hall; $2.75). 

Israel in the time of Christ writhed 
under the rule of Rome administered by 
Pontius Pilate. As in all times of oppres- 
sion men arose to lead the fight for free- 
dom. Strongest of these was Barabbas, “a 
head taller than any of his comrades, a 
man with a fierce face framed in curly 
hair... about 4o.” 

Barabbas was continually told of an- 
other leader, the mild teacher who men 
called the Nazarene. There was hope that 
these two would join forces. 

When they meet, that hope is blasted. 

Clash. As they speak, two dominant 
philosophies are drawn in sharp lines 
Love and understanding vs. power and 
violence. From that moment on they go 
separate ways. 

Barabbas is followed through the ex- 
ploits of his own crusade for freedom, 
robbing, killing. His path always crosses 
the teachings of Christ to provide a con- 
tinual tapestry of opposed ideals. 

In the final chapter, which alone 
would make the book worthy of careful 
reading, Barabbas reaches his full stature 
—as the 13th apostle, the apostle of hate. 

Challenge.” Glorying in his freedom 
and the death of Christ he shouts: 

“Your Nazarene preached love. I 
preached hate. He is dead, I live. In this 
world hate will always survive love, for 
hate is stronger than love and violence 
stronger than goodness. There is only one 
thing in the world that is worth living and 
fighting for, and that is power. And power 
can be had only by violence. And the tru- 
est, strongest servant of violence is hate. 
Jesus of Nazareth, the struggle between 
you and me will go on forever.” 

But how would it end, not in fiction, 
but in reality? 


Bettmann Archive 


THE CHOICE: Barabbas, raised aloft in his chains, heard the mob yell for his freedom, death 
for the weakling Christ. (SEE: Thirteenth Apostle) 
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Health 


The Painless Century 


As the surgeon prepared to cut for 
kidney-stones Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall read Blackstone’s Commentaries to 
keep his mind off the pain. 

A quarter-century later he could have 
left his book home. On Oct. 16, 1846, 
W. T. G. Morton, a Boston dentist, ad- 
ministered ‘“Letheon” (di-ethyl ether, 
made from sulphuric acid and alcohol) to 
Gilbert Abbott in Massachusetts General 
Hospital. Abbott dozed peacefully while 
surgeons removed a tumor from his neck. 

Said Senior Surgeon Dr. J. C. Warren 
softly: “Gentlemen, this is no humbug!” 
Since then surgery, a thing of agony and 
terror for 10,000 years, has been merely 
a matter of sleeping first, aching dully 
afterward. 

Milestone. Oct. 16, 1946, the Library 
of Congress opened an exhibit to mark 
the first hundred years of anesthesia— 
and to remind visitors that long searching 
and many experiments make up the story 
of man’s fight against pain. 

Biblical-minded people quote the 
Book of Genesis as the first mention of 
anesthesia: “And the Lord caused a deep 
sleep to fall upon Adam. .. .” (But in 
1591, according to Dr. J. T. Gwathmey, 
Biblical-minded people in Britain also 
burned at the stake one Eufame Macalyne, 
who used a pain-killing drug in defiance 
of the Lord’s will.) 

Coca-leaves, chewed to juicy cud, 
were administered by prehistoric surgeons 
to victims of their flint-knife operations, 
savs Dr. R. L. Moodie. (A Pleistocene 
human skull, found with a coca-cud plug- 
ging a chipped, infection-eaten incision, 
bears out this belief.) 

Mandrake, a “magical” plant with a 
two-pronged root, was used by the ancient 
Greek herbalist Dioscorides as a pain- 
killing narcotic. It contains atropine. 





(Pliny the Elder at the same time advo- 
cated its use to Roman officials as a truth- 
drug.) 

The. Hindus and Arabs preferred can- 
nabis indica, a hemp product known also 
as hashish, bhang, gunjah, charas, mayyo, 
marijuana and reefer-weed. Opium (lauda- 
num) was known throughout the East. 
But none of these was a true anesthetic. 
The patient remained awake. 

In the mid 1800s hypnotism was tried 
with considerable success—as a sleep-in- 





Psychic Psolace by the Psnootful 


Nearly a half-century before it 
was used for surgery, gas-anesthesia 
was tried as a mind-medicine. In 1799, 
21-year-old Humphry Davy, British 
pioneer chemist, inhaled nitrous oxide 
“near seven minutes,” got “absolutely 
intoxicated,” found his imagination 
wondrously unfettered. A_practical- 
minded youth, Davy promptly offered 
his gas where it would do the most 
good—to his poet-friends Robert 
Southey and Samuel Coleridge, for in- 
spirational sniffing! 





ducer by French and Anglo-Indian physi- 
cians. But it didn’t work on evervone. 

Gas! Since 1800 nitrous oxide had 
been used experimentally. In 1844 an 
American dentist, Horace Wells, tried it 
in a surgery demonstration. The patient 
groaned, the meeting broke up in tumult. 

But an avid witness was Wells’ pupil 
Morton. He continued to experiment, 
switching (at the advice of chemist 
Charles Jackson) to ether. His final suc- 
cess caused an uproar. Medical societies 
demanded that Morton publish his “Lethe- 
on” formula (which he finally did, yield- 
ing his patent rights). A Georgia surgeon 
named Crawford Long claimed he had per- 
formed an ether-operation four years ear- 
lier. The chemist Jackson howled for as- 
sociate honors. 

Puzzled Boston city-fathers finally 
erected a monument in 1867, dedicated 
simply to the “Discoverer of Ether.” 


Library of Congress 


ANGUISH. 17th Century surgeons controlled writhing with racks; Morton substituted sleep. 
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© aids with Absoro™ 


Those muscle aches and pains 
are often nature’s warning 
that you’ve been too stren- 
uous! Fatigue acids may 
have settled in your mus- 
cles and pain follows. 
But you can help nature 
help you by rubbing 
those sore muscles with | 
Absorbine Jr. This 
steps up your local 
circulation in these 
areas which brings a 
supply of fresh blood 
which in turn carries 
the fatigue acids away. 
It’s great relief to feel 
the pain ease away. 
Always keep a bottle of 
Absorbine Jr. on hand. $1.25 
a bottle at all drugstores. 





























W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Jr. 
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Pays $100 Monthly for 
Sickness or Accident; 
Up to $5,000 If Killed 


Hospital Benefits — Cost Only 
3c a Day 








Policy Sent for Free Inspection 

A NEW sickness—accident—hospital policy 
that pays up to $100 a month for disability 
from sickness or accident—and hospital bene- 
fits in addition—pays your beneficiary up to 
$5,000 if you are killed—costs only 3 cents a 
day! 

And the accidental death benefit increases to 
$7,500 after you have kept the policy in force 
for five years! 

Most important—it covers accidents and 
sickness from the very first day of medical at- 
tention. No waiting period of 7 or 14 days, as 
so many policies require. 

It has other benefits—you will see them all 
for yourself when you send for a regular policy 
on FREE inspection without obligation. 

Postal now is offering this protection on a 
payment plan of only $1.00 a month, $2.85 per 
quarter, 
whole year’s protection. BUT SEND NO 
MONEY. Write for policy on free inspection. 
No agents will call—no medical examination. 
Write today—send full name, address, age, 
occupation, and name of beneficiary to Postal 


5.65 semi-annually, or $10.95 for a | 





Life & Casualty Insurance Company, 1042 | 


Postal Life Building, Kansas City 2, Missouri. 
| | | 0 
An 
American Studios personalized Photo 
Xmas Cards, made from your own 
snapshots, are distinctive, inexpen- 
sive! They are made from your own 
favorite negative showing the sub- 
ect you like best—your home, fam- 
ly, pets, etc. (If you do not have 
negative, send snapshot, picture or 
print but include 25c additional). 
fe have a wide selection of gor- 
eous quality cards. Six for 40¢c; 
2 for 60c; 25 for $1.15, 50 for 
$2.15! 100 for $4.00. Larger orders 
on quotation. Beautiful matching 
envelopes FREE! Order NOW. Or 
for sample with FREE envelope 
send negative and only 5c (or 


snapshot and 25c) TODAY! Sup- 
ply limited. 









ENVELOPES 





AMERICAN STUDIOS, Dept. 350 LA CROSSE, WIS. | 


P to 6% in. across, biggest 
you've ever seen! New col- 


#e Ors--apricot, salmon, orange, 


ellow, rose, scar- 
et. Some are like 
giant chrysanthé- 
mums. 3-ft. plants, 
very easy to grow. 
Tbe-Pkt. of seeds 
only 10c--Send Dime Today! 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 





NEW CHEMICAL MITT 
Sensational! DRY Window Cleaner! Vsee po water. ne 
messy liquids. Chemically Treated. Simply glide over win- 
dows; leaves giass sparkling ciear. No heating water, no 
No rags, powders, sponges, 
hands. Oust, dirt, 









heavy buckets to carry m- 
gis. No mess.or muss. No red chapp«« grime, 
.isappear like magic. Take orders from frien a! Earn money, 


SAMPLES FOR TRIAL Sample offer sent im- 


mediately to all who 
A penny postal will do, SEND NO MONEY— 


AKRON, OHIO 





send name at once, 


rame, KRISTEE CO., 


just your 875 Bar St., 


Gas on Stomach 


Relieved in 5 minutes or double your money back 
When excess stomach acid causes painful, suffocating gas, 





sour stomach and heartburn, doctors usually prescribe the | 


fastest-acting medicines known for symptomatic relief — 
medicines like those in Bell-ans Tablets. No laxative 
Bell-ans brings comfort in a jiffy or double your money 
back on retura of bottle to us, 25c at all druggists. 
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Americana 





Westinghouse 


STOP THE IRON KILLER; (SEE: No Hot Air) 


No Hot Air 


One bright morning in September, 
1868, a special train snorted out of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Inside, a young inventor named 
George Westinghouse peered worriedly up 
the track. He had paid the Panhandle Rail- 
road installation costs for this trial test of 
his new-fangled ‘‘atmospheric” brakes. The 
bill he had slipped the engineer was his 
last $50. 

At 30 mph the locomotive streaked 
toward Steubenville, Ohio. Guests in the 
observation coach wondered whether 
Westinghouse really could stop such a fast 
train with the “compressed air” brakes 
he’d invented. Until then, every two cars 
had required a brakeman to force the 
hand-operated iron brake shoes against the 
wheels. Accidents had been getting worse 
and more frequent. Rail travel was a 
hazardous thing. The public was angry. 
But railroad men had resigned themselves 
to the fact that a fast train couldn’t be 
stopped quickly. 

Miracle. Suddenly the trial train 
jerked to a halt. Picking themselves up. 
the shaken passengers limped out to find a 
terrified drayman a bare four feet in front 
of the cowcatcher—safe because of the air 
brake. 

Westinghouse was jubilant. No 
planned test could have shown so well the 
worth of his miraculous brake. On April 
13, 1869, he obtained a patent. 

361 Patents. Last month people 
in many industries paused to commem- 
orate the rooth anniversary of Westing- 
house’s birth. Companies founded on his 
inventive genius were still flourishing— 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., the Union 
Switch & Signal Co., Canadian Westing- 
house Co., Philadelphia Co. and Westing- 
house Electric Corporation. 

And along the nation’s railroads, swift 
engines were still stopping with the same 
type of air brake Westinghouse had tried 
on the Panhandle run. 


Who Was Who 


Did great-great-grandfather shoulder 
a musket at Bunker Hill? Was it great- 
uncle Joe who took pot-shots at the Red- 
skins in the wild, wild West of Ohio? 

The library of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution in Washington may 
know the answer. Here, from old Bibles, 
cemeteries, courthouses and papers of the 
families who made our early history, is 
the story of America in name. 

Historians come from all over the 
nation to track down some of these names. 
So do people who just want to find out 
what their ancestors were up to. The li- 
brary, which had 126 reference books when 
it was founded 50 years ago, now boasts 
35,892 books, 15,000 pamphlets and thou- 
sands of manuscripts. It is probably the 
most complete genealogical library in the 
country. 

Good Yarns. The library is always 
popping up with an interesting story. For 
example, Lue Reynolds Spencer, its genea- 
logical editor, recently uncovered some 
timely new information on a “postwar” 
problem of Revolutionary days. It seems 
that Congress—without owning a square 
foot of land—had promised thousands of 
acres to men who enlisted. Those veter- 


Big and Boulder 


Last month Secretary of Interior 
J. A. Krug led other big name nota- 
bles to rugged Black Canyon in Ne- 
vada. It was the tenth anniversary of 
commercial power production from 
the world’s highest dam. 

Boulder Dam—‘mightiest engi- 
neering feat ever attempted by man” 
—is worthy of commemoration. The 
highway on its shoulders is 726.4 ft. 
above the Colorado. The dam’s base 
is 660 ft. thick. Concrete in it would 
spread a 6-ft. pavement from Miami 
to Seattle. Lake Mead, stretching 
back of the dam for 126 miles, is 
called the world’s-largest man-made 
lake. 

Beneath the clear lake, vacation- 
ing sportsmen can sometimes see the 
stores and homes and streets of old 
St. Thomas, the Mormon town that 
lay in the water’s path back in 1930. 
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ans, says Mrs, Spencer, had as tough a 
time acquiring their land as later soldiers 





ler did getting bonuses. 
at- 
d- Reporters’ Memorial 
he Perhaps the only war monument ded- 
ay icated to reporters rather than soldiers 
es, was built 50 years ago by George Alfred 
he Townsend, a Yankee correspondent in the 
is Civil War. Yet until a few days ago, few 
people even knew it existed. 
he After the war Townsend wrote sev- 
BS. eral successful books. With the money, 
jut he built five houses for his family on his 
li- South Mountain estate close to the site 
en of the Battle of Antietam near Frederick, 
sts Md. Then, remembering fellow war re- 
u- porters, Townsend built an enormous field- 
he stone memorial arch in their honor. 
he Pen and Pencil-Pushers. Townsend 
modeled the design himself after a rail- 
ys road station arch and a fire tower he had 
‘or admired. On one side are carved the names 
a - of some 150 Civil War artists and writers 
ne along with that of the top war photogra- 
ir” pher, Matthew Brady. On the other the 
ms story of the bloody battle of Antietam is 
ire inscribed. In 1904 he presented the me- 
ol morial to Uncle Sam. 
er- This year, on Oct. 16, soth anniver- 


sary of its first dedication, the monument 

was rededicated to correspondents of all 

wars: Pamphleteer Tom Paine of Revolu- 
tionary war fame; Richard Harding Davis, 
correspondent in the Spanish-American 
War; Raymond Tompkins of World War I 
days, and men like Ernie Pyle, Raymond 
Clapper, Edward R. Murrow, Lee McCar- 
dell of World War II. 

Veterans’ and patriotic organizations 
think the idea is a good one. They feel 
George Townsend had all war correspond- 
ents in mind anyway when he prepared the 
plans for his arch. 

But Park Department experts are 
stumped. “There just isn’t room on the 
arch for more names,” says a worried offi- 


cial. “It may mean buying new land and 
putting up other, small monuments.” 





Press Association 
"WE DEDICATE..." War writers won an 
arch. (SEE: Reporters’ Memorial) 
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DOES LOTS MORE THAN 


KEEP HAIR 
LOOKING HANDSOME! 








Then ca this tip from some of America’s 
top-flight executives. Kreml Hair Tonic 
keeps hair in perfect order. It promptly 
relieves itching of dry scalp. Removes we 
druff flakes—leaves the scalp feeling so 
invigorated. 





KREML NEVER GLUES 


your UKE THIS 
any RANCID G 


Hair plastered down with grease went out 
of date a generation ago! Kreml grooms 
hair handsomely yet never looks or feels 
‘greasy’. Nor does it give hair that stiff, 
‘artificial’ look. Kreml never smothers hair 
down with sticky goo. 


Kreml is famous to keep wild, unruly 
hair well groomed, lustrous, easy to 
comb without ever looking greasy. 
It helps give that prosperous, suc- 
cessful look which has no substi- 
tute. Use Kreml daily for a cleaner 
scalp—for better-groomed hair. 


Listen to ‘‘The New Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes”’ 


every Saturday night 
coast-to-coast on ABC network. See 
local newspaper for time. 


KREML 4-22 


A Product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 









on ow 
Prrvarcbioed by by * 
Good Housekeeping 
Las es creanane 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy — 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp — Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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If you can Read English 


YOU CAN LEARN 
MUSIC AT HOME 


without a teacher! 


@ Yes, if you follow our clear, home-study instruc- 
tions only a half hour each day, you should soon be 
playing simple melodies. Easy as A-B-C! No tedious 
scales You learn to play real tunes by note right from 
the start! You go from simple melodies to more advanced 
pieces And sooner than you ever dared hope you're 
thrilled to find that you can pick up almost any popular 
number and play it by note. Study any instrument you 
like for less than 7c a day! 

If interested, send for Free Booklet and Print and 
Picture Sample. See how easy it is to learn music at home 
without a teacher this easy short-cut way. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
10611 Brunswick Bidg., New York 10, N. Y. vole) 4a 3! 
U.S. School jof (Music, 10611 Brunswick Bidg., N.Y. 10, N. Y. 


Please send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture 
Sample. I would like to play (Name Instrument). 


FREE 





Have you 
Instrument Instrument? 
Name 
(Please Print) 
Address . 


SPASTIC ano PARALYSIS 


(men 2 2 ame ned, | 
Wilton Hi. Berry 
Foundation Schools 


Nationally famous pfogram teaching 
paralyzed children and adults how to 
walk, talk and become physically 
independent. Our forty-seventh year. 
Medical supervision, 
RESIDENT SCHOOLS 
Encino, Calif.; Houston, Texas; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Oshkosh (Lake Winnebago) , Wisconsin; Portland, 
Oregon; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Far Hills, New Jersey. 
Day Schools in ten other cities. 

For information write Berry Foundation Schools, 
16264 Ventura Boulevard, Encino, California. 





icant and 
as REE BOOK 550 game pictures 
this wond: book {t's Now Free: 
post card TODAY. State 

SCHOOL of TAXIDERMY 
Dept. 3208 Omaha, Nebraska 
STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 38 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
_ text material furnished. 
Ae payment pian. Send for 
FREE BOOK—“‘Law and Ex- 

ecutive Guidance”—NOW! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 71-P, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, iil. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books, 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” 

rr ts field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5 per hour spare time. Expe- 

rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION, Postcard will do, ~ 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 











NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
VOICE DISORDERS 


Acute stammering, loss of voice correc’ 


rrected. 8; de- 
veloped in retarded children. Residential institute. 10 
weeks’ correction course or 40 weeks’ specialist training 
course. proved under G. I. Bill and A.M.A 
Dr. rede rick Martin, Box P, Bristol, ihode Island. 
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Education 


Teachers: Thriving in Germany ... 


How would you like a teaching job in 
a land where there are no food shortages, 
plenty of steak, chicken, ham, eggs and 
butter—and the highest teachers’ salaries 
in the world? 

No, this is not a dream. It is a fact 
—in American occupied Germany today. 
There American teachers are teaching 
American kids, children of our troops and 
civilian personnel, and getting in cold cash 
salaries that are—ssh! not so loud!— 
wholly un-American. 

In the United States, the salary equiv- 
alent would be about $5,000 a year. Here 
is the low-down: 

Dreamland. First, elementary and 
high school teachers get a minimum of 
$3,725 for a nine-month course. Add to 
this free travel expense, trading in Army 
stores with a bountiful supply of every- 
thing at Army-controlled prices, ridicu- 
lously low rent, model housing conditions, 
and no servant problem—and you have 
many a teacher’s dream, 

True, all around are ruins. But in 
many of the suburbs, including the Ameri- 
can-controlled zone of Berlin, there are 
lovely houses, set in ample grounds, some 
on beautiful lakes, 

In Germany servants would rather 
work for a package of cigarets (black mar- 
ket price: $10.50) and a bit of steak than 
for money. Teacher Ramona Conarty, for 
example, a graduate of the University of 
New Mexico, lives in a smart 11-room 
house in a Berlin suburb, has a maid, a 
housekeeper-cook, and a gardener. Many 
of her American neighbors have even 
more sumptuous quarters. 

Expanding. U.S. high schools for 
U.S. children are open in Berlin, Bremen, 
Frankfurt am Main, Erlangen, Munich and 
Heidelberg. Elementary schools are being 
opened in 40 “military communities.” 


The heart of Berlin is still “an incon- 
gruous mishmash of broken stones and 
gaping holes,” but neither American offi- 
cers nor teachers live there. They live as 
conquerors should—or do—and the teach- 
ers do not complain. Sympathetically. 
they read about teachers’ strikes back 
home and wink at each other. They have 
no union and are not thinking of getting 
one. They're satisfied, 

No, there are no vacancies! 


. In U.S. They Strike 


In Rankin, Pa.—a suburb of Pitts- 
burgh—the quality of mercy was strained. 
When 150 low-paid teachers, comprising 
the whole faculty, walked out on strike, 
asking $400 a year more and 10 days sick 
leave, the kids rushed out of school with 
a whoop and a holler. 

But when the Board of Education 
flatly refused the teachers’ demands, and 
they meekly returned to work rather than 
endanger the “welfare of the children,” 
the kids themselves went on strike. 

Said one of their spokesmen: “Our 
teachers are averaging between $1,200 and 
$1,800 a year. In @ big city like Pitts- 
burgh, even in the suburbs, you can’t live 
on a salary like that.” 

Superintendent F. H. Jones kept 
hands off: ‘I am in the middle. Therefore, 
I have to be neutral. The matter is wholly 
in the hands of the board.” 

Too Much Talk. In New York City, 
leaders of parent and civic organizations 
denounced Governor Dewey’s promise to 
“investigate whether low salaries are re- 
sponsible for the teacher shortage.” 

This was a prime example, they in- 
sisted, “of too little, too late.” Teachers 
themselves were worried. They wanted 
less talk and more action. 

In New York and throughout the na- 
tion—particularly on the West Coast— 
teachers were taking extra jobs, or bor- 
rowing from banks and even loan sharks 
to meet the cost of living. 

Others borrowed on their pensions, 


life insurance policies or teacher-loan 





International 


HI-JINKS. Rankin, Pa., students are joyful as their teachers walk out. (SEE: In U.S. They Strike) 


office in his New Haven, Conn., plant for 
a 7:30 a.m. staff meeting and punches in 
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funds to meet special medical and dental 
bills. 

A Little Action. In Birmingham, 
Ala., the quality of mercy was not 
strained: Teachers won a $25-a-month 
high-cost-of-living bonus. Superintendent 
of Schools Dr. Frazer Banks was not neu- 
tral, He endorsed the proposal, asked the 
board to act. 


Political Students 


Not in 10 years has a Congressman 
been hung in effigy by students at any 
major American university. 

Last week, however, this doubtful 
honor came to Rep. Max Schwabe (R.- 





International 


HUNG IN EFFIGY. Rep. Schwabe (R.-Mo.) is 
target. (SEE: Political Students) 


Mo.). University of Missouri undergrad- 
uates paraded through the streets of Co- 
lumbia, found a tree on the court house 
lawn, “hung” the Congressman. 

Repercussions were fast and furious. 
State Sen. H. R. Williams, majority leader, 
charged communism was being taught at 
the university; that some professors had a 
part in the demonstration; promised a 
legislative investigation. University offi- 
cials denied the charges. 

Out of the conflict came one undis- 
puted fact: Student demonstrators didn’t 
approve of Schwabe’s opposition to 
UNRRA, price control. 

Commented Williams: “Comrades 
Tito and Stalin have friends in the uni- 
versity. This thing was organized. We 
will investigate.” 


Chemistry Lesson 


At Clear Springs, Mich., Mrs. Mary 
Weaver, science teacher, held aloft a test 
tube, remarked: “This may blow us all 
sky high.” In a flash came a blast, in- 
juring teacher and two students. 

Contents were (supposedly) potas- 
sium chlorate and manganese dioxide, used 
to demonstrate preparation of pure oxy- 
gen. If a speck of foreign matter was 
added, say chemists, contents would have 
ignited, not necessarily exploded. 

In Belleville, Ill., school janitor Ar- 
thur Schliecher threw contents of labora- 
tory waste basket in furnace. Purple and 
green flame shot out; singed his eyebrows. 
He complained loudly: “You wouldn’t be- 
lieve what strange mixtures these kids 
throw away. Some could blow up the 
furnace and me with it.” 
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A VERY IMPORTANT MEMBER 
OF YOUR COMMUNITY 


YOUR LOCAL 
INSURANCE AGENT 








AVE you ever stopped to think what 
would happen to your community, if 
there were no insurance companies? Your 
| merchants could not afford to stock their 
| shelves and take a chance against possi- 
| ble loss by fire and other perils without 
the security of insurance protection. 


Your manufacturers could not expand 
their plants, thus affording employment 
for more people, if they could not buy in- 
surance protection. 





| You and other home-owners would hesi- 

tate about risking hard-earned money in 
building homes and furnishing them com- 

| fortably without the peace of mind you 

| receive from adequate insurance. 

| 


' 

The man who serves as the medium be- 

tween you and your insurance company 

and who makes the transaction conven- 
_ ient and practical is your loca! insurance 
| agent. He is always available and 

at your service, desirous of ade- 

quately protecting your property 
| values. He is a very important 
| member of every community. 











INSURANCE COMP 
110 WILLIAM STREET, N 
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For Casey Jones Jr. 


For at least two U.S. railroads, post- 
war plans and improvements are more 
than just blueprints or pretty pictures in 
magazine ads. Their glittering, high-speed, 
ultra-modern, extra-luxurious trains will be 
in actual operation on thousands of living 
room floors this Christmas. 

The “big two” in the toy electric 
train field are Lionel Corp. and A. C. Gil- 
bert Co. They’re competing fiercely (but, 
like their man-sized elders, politely) for 
the holiday trade. 

Sweet-Smelling. Lionel’s pride is an 
“electronically controlled” engine pat- 
terned after the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
steam turbine. It comes choo-chooing 
round the bend with whistle screeching and 
odorless, stainless smoke belching from its 
stack, 

Gilbert Co.’s “American Flyer,” op- 
erated by remote control switches, backs 
into sidings, takes on water from an auto- 
matic tank, picks up and unloads logs, 
sand, armored cars. More than matching 
Lionel’s odorless smoke, the Flyer’s stack 
gives off fumes delicately scented with 
cedar, to match the Christmas tree. 

Some of the new locomotives hiss and 
steam even while standing in trainyards. 

Biggest “beat” of the toy train year. 
however, is Gilbert’s twosrail electrified 
track. Formerly, all electrically-powered 
trains ran on three rails, the third rail 
supplying the current through brushes un- 
der the engine. For diesels and ‘‘steam” 
engines, however, this didn’t look realistic. 
Secret of the new system is the use of 
insulating plastic wheels on the locomotive 
tender. 

Toy Doctor. To Alfred Gilbert, presi- 
dent and founder of the Gilbert Co., this 
year’s Flyer is the crowning achievement 
of a lifetime of toy making. From Salem, 
Wash., Gilbert went to Yale to study med- 
icine. He helped pay his way by building 
and selling “magic” novelties. The day 
after he got his M.D., he hung out his 
shingle on a small manufacturing shop: 
Dr. Mysto-Magic. He soon switched his 
major efforts from mystification to straight 
mechanical toys. 

At 65, Gilbert still is the inventive 
genius of his own business (he says he has 
no business—only hobbies). He gets to his 


PREWAR 








office in his New Haven, Conn., plant for 
a 7:30 a.m, staff meeting and punches in 
and out on the same time clock used by 
his 1,500 employes. 

Smoke Dreams. He lunches in his 
shirt sleeves*in the employes’ cafeteria. 
After lunch, he relaxes with feet up on his 
desk and smokes a pipe. After-lunch pipe 
dreams often produce some new toy or a 
new kink for an old one. 

A pipe dream inspired him with the 
idea of using the same powerful small 
motor that operated the wing flaps of the 
Grumman Hellcat airplane in a toy loco- 
motive. Result: The American Flyer can 
spurt down a straightaway at 30 mph and 
pull 150 lightweight plastic cars. Other 
dreams took a lot of blue-printing to make 
them come true. For example: Accurate 
reproduction on a 3/16 in. scale of cele- 
brated locomotives like the Atlantic (442), 
Pennsylvania (K4), and Hudson (464). 

Toy train prices today range from 
$16.95 to $187.50 including engine, tender, 
at least three cars, track and remote con- 
trol uncoupler. Stations cost $3.95; auto- 
matic water towers, $4.95; bridges, $2.25; 
street lights, $1.50; switches, $5.95. Ac- 
cessories are being rationed so over-en- 
thusiastic fans won’t monopolize limited 
supplies. 


Why Builders Weep 


Five hundred builders all over the 
U.S. were asked: Has the Wyatt housing 
program stalled? If so, why? Many an- 
swers were funny and grim. 

A Lincoln, Neb., contractor said a 
customer asked him to mend the corner of 
a roof that had been hit by a falling limb. 
The builder spent four hours finding ma- 
terials. His carpenter finished it in 20 
minutes. 

A Chicago man wrote: “Before a con- 
tractor in this area can finish a house he 
has to go through 150 operations involving 
300 form letters, conferences or contracts. 
Twenty-eight of these are complicated op- 
erations involving the Federal Housing 
Agency but having nothing actually to do 
with building a house.” 

The survey was made by the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards. Final 
results will be laid before its convention 
in Atlantic City this week. 

Indications were the convention would 
vote for: (1) end of wartime controls on 
rents and building, (2) defeat of the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, which will 
come up again in January. 








Washington Post 


ATLEE ROGERS. Trims teeth every 30,000 ft. 
he cuts. (SEE: Singing Saws) 


Singing Saws 


If he has some lumber, a farmer can 
have a new building—if he can get nails. 

Atlee Rogers, 55, can’t supply the 
nails. But his sawmill at La Plata, Md., 
and 37,000 other big and little sawmills all 
over the country, are screaming the answer 
to the all-time-high need for lumber. 

A custom worker, Rogers saws, re- 
saws, or dresses other people’s lumber: 
Oak, poplar, gum or lickory for farmers 
50 miles around, and for Baltimore and 
Washington builders. 

Big Income, Big Outgo. Other small 
mill-owners buy standing timber and cut 
their own logs. Such a mill might saw 
10,000 ft. a day. At from $50 to $80 a 
thousand ft. (depending on species of tim- 
ber) the owner grosses from $500 to $800 
a day. 

Out of this he has to pay for his 
timber, felling and sawing the logs, hauling 
to his mill, depreciation of the plant, taxes, 
power costs, $10 a day for each of his 
four helpers, etc. Depending on length 
of haul to market and other factors, he 
may clear a profit of from $59 to $250 a 
day. 

In the East, a “small” mill is one 
which cuts anywhere from 1,000 to 50.000 
ft. a day, and represents an investment of 
from $3,000 to $20,000. But the biggest 
eastern mills—turning out as many as 
250,000 board ft. a day—are small com- 


Pathfinder 


TOY CHOO-CHOOS. War sent production down radically from its pre-war levels, but now it’s soaring again. (SEE: For Casey Jones Jr.) 
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Washington Post 
STEAM MILL. Specializes in custom sawing for 
neighbors. (SEE: Singing Saws) 


pared with giant western plants’ with a 
daily capacity of more than a million ft. 

Flood. The man behind the saw is 
not to blame for the lumber shortage. 
Western producers, faced with transpor- 
tation shortages, are being forced to selk to 
local markets to prevent jams at the mills. 
Production this year is expected to top 
33 billion ft., worth an estimated $1.3 
billion wholesale (as against 24 billion ft. 
in 1939 worth $549 million), and may go 
still higher in 1947. But even that output 
won't satisfy the nation’s tremendous pent- 
up demand. 


Gloom Chasers 


Two U.S. business men, both also in 
government, took time out to pooh-pooh 
gloomy talk about America’s industrial 
future. 

John D. Small, Civilian Production 
Administrator, said: “Forecasts of wide- 
spread unemployment last Christmas were 
wrong then; maybe they’re wrong again.” 
He thought that U.S. was “talking itself 
into a depression” for no real reason. He 
admitted civilian employment had declined 
600.000 from an all-time high in August, 
but thought this reflected chiefly seasonal 
work stoppages. 

One strong factor which will help pre- 
vent a depression: Approximately a mil- 
lion commercial and industrial projects, 
held up at CPA’s request, are still being 
planned and might cushion unemployment. 

Pessimists. Charles Edison, Republi- 
can Governor of New Jersey and head of 
Edison Industries, Inc., said newspaper 
headlines tend to play up trouble and ig- 
nore optimistic facts that should be in the 
forefront. “American industry is on its 
way to new records and new goals,” he 
added. “Production is now running 60% 
above the average of 1935-39.” 

Further inflation is unlikely, he 
thought, “unless labor leaders decide on 
another national push for $2-a-day wage 
increases or Washington dreams up new 
controls or Communists are permitted to 
disorganize the country.” 
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It’s not too late—yet. See 
your Nor’way dealer now— 
before freezing weather 
puts your car in the repair 
shop. 


Get positive protection with 
PEAK* (ethylene glycol) 
.-. Or long-life Nor’way* 
(methanol). Peak and 
Nor’way Anti-Freeze have 
been tested in the lab and 
proved on the road to give 
your radiator double pro- 
tection. 





When you drive—even in 
sub-zero weather—PEAK 
and Nor’way safeguard 
against both icy winter and 
damaging corrosion. 
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AMERICAN PEOPLE'S NEST EGG is now $150 billions in.U.S. bonds, insurance policy 
cash values, savings accounts, etc. It has increased. by $6 billion 
during first half of 1946 and doubled since 1939. 


TIRE INDUSTRY IS STILL SHOOTING at 69-million goal for 1946, but expects to 





fall short by 3 million due to shortages of synthetic rubber and 

textiles. 

A MILLION FEWER BATTERIES will be available for motorists as result of 20% 
Government cut in lead for making replacement batteries. 

RESEARCH ENGINEERS traveled across U. S. last fortnight to keep tabs with 
thermometers on 30,000 lbs. of fresh California tomatoes shipped 
without refrigeration. Purpose: To determine what kind of ventilation 
will get such produce to eastern markets in best condition. 

WINDOW SCREEN PRODUCTION will fall 50% below estimated needs for 1946; 25% 

below for 1947. Health problems may result in some areas. 





when U. S. makers have cars to ship abroad. Most countries prefer the 
power, appearance, finish and performance of American makes. 


embedded in concrete floors. Advantages: Melting snow from autos 
evaporates; normal temperature recovers quickly despite frequent 
opening of big doors; floors in service bays keep warm and dry. 


to wage hike demands, higher cost of sets and equipment. 


PLASTIC COMPANIES will spend $21,850.000 for plant expansion, besides $125 
million previously announced. Earlier plans have been delayed from 
four to six months by strikes. in coal, steel and chemical industries. 


* production of pen-reared fur. State Conservation Department says 
Climate is big factor in thick, valuable skins, 


growers, says Cornell University. Canisters of activated coconut 
charcoal in apple storage delay ripening, add 20% to storage life. 

NON-AIRCRAFT EYES are turning toward Army's Wright Field experimental station. 
Newest development: Wing of laminated glass filled with special binder 
promises structural material of phenomenal strength for industrial 
uses. 


1946 WILL BE A BANNER YEAR FOR DIVIDENDS regardless of what happens to stock 
prices. More than $1 billion was paid for three months.ended Aug. l, 
a gain of 7% over same period previous year. 


SEVENTY REQUESTS BY AMERICAN IMPORTERS for permission to investigate trade pos- 
Sibilities in U. S. German zone have been granted by State and Com- 
merce Departments. Items available for export from Germany: China- 
ware, photographic and optical goods, cutlery, toys, costume jewelry, 
radio cabinets, linens, artists' materials. 








farmers, says American Road Builders Association. Over half of U. S. 
rural highways lack all-weather surface. Cost to farmer is 3¢ a mile 
more to haul produce over this type of road. 





make 896,400 cars and trucks with average weight about 3,500 lbs. 
Thus,- six tons of coal in blast furnaces, steel mills, power mills, 
coke ovens and generator plant produce a ton and a quarter of motor 
car. 

100-TON WEST VIRGINIA FURNACE erected by Westinghouse to overcome wartime glass 
shortage is turning out 800 miles of glass tubing a month—enough to 
make a million fluorescent lamps. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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(Harvard, Yale and Lafayette, also pre- 
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A Cloudburst— A Lands 
A FRUEHAUF TO THE RESCUE! °' 
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_. . WHEN THE STORM STRUCK—A WESTINGHOUSE 
MOBILE SUBSTATION ON A FRUEHAUF TRAILER SAVED THE DAY! 


SWEEPING ACROSS western Pennsylvania, a 
heavy storm threatened to disrupt utilities of all 
kinds. A landslide occurred in one locality, com- 
pletely destroying the power lines that served a 
thickly populated area. 

But the day was saved—thanks to the Trailerized 
Mobile Substation that was rushed to the scene. 

In short order the substation was connected to 
a temporary power line a mile from the landslide 

. and electrical service was immediately restored 


to the community. 


TRAILERS EXTEND SERVICE! 

Fruehauf Trailers mounted with Westinghouse 
Substation units were the first to supply public 
utility companies with this type of emergency appa- 
ratus. However, the use of these units is not limited 
to emergencies. Supplying power for maintenance 
. circuses... 


and construction jobs ... camps. . 


even normal power service in newly developed areas 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 
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is all in a day’s work for these mo- 
bile substations. No matter where power is needed 
—a truck drives up with the Trailer. It is spotted. 
The truck is uncoupled and is back on the road 
in a jiffy. Trucks do not stand idle. 


HELP TRUCKS EARN MORE! 


This is a striking example of Trailer adaptability 
to unusual, difficult jobs. Perhaps, in your par- 
ticular field, Trailers could likewise multiply the 
working capacity of your trucks. 

Executives in more than 100 different lines of 
business have learned by actual experience how 
Trailers handle their jobs more economically. 
Before you consider the purchase of a truck, by 
all means get the complete Trailer story. 

Send for our booklet 
it will give you the facts. 


“Executive Thinking” — 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. @ DETROIT 32 


9 Factories-62 Factory Branch Service Stations 


¥ 4 
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EFFECTIVE HELP FOR 


with Moist Heat 


““HOT APPLICATIONS” 
SIMPLE-FAST-~EASY TO USE 
RELAX with relief from pain and 
soreness under quick, electric, 
moist heat “hot applications” 
(fomentations). Ready at the 
snap of switch the Battle 
Creek THERMOPHORE gives you 
convenient, pain-soothing heat... 
no wet towels .. . replaces messy 
old-style “hot packs”. ~ 

USED AND APPROVED BY 

FAMOUS SANITARIUMS 
A professional appliance, yet 
safely, easily used at home— 
wherever moist heat will help. 


USER SAYS: “it certainly does relax 
people . gives immediate relief 


B. S., M.D. Independence, Mo. 


© Large unit is 27"x13" . . . uses AC or 
5 DCcurrent ...2 washable covers, safe- 
ty thermostat, switch, 10-ft. cord. 


WRITE TODAY 


for Literature and User's 
Opinions 


& ATT L E CREEK 
EQUIPMENT CO., DEPT. G-17 
BATTLE CREEK, (The Health City) | MICHIGAN 


MEN MEET THE RAZOR 


with the 


WE-MAN BLADE! 













No matter if your chin sprouts baling 
wire, here's the blade that will conquer it. 
It’s the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 
ground double-thick blade that holds an 
edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 
the Dorset’s excellent balance, too, and its 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75¢, or 
the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1,00. iemacal 
* Durham blades to fiteither razor, 5 for 50¢. Barber-type 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. 5, MYSTIC, CONN. 


Gun Corrosion 


Can’t Live with 
HOPPE’S No.9 


Stop ALL gun corrosion from ANY source; or if your 
gun is now rusty remove the scale and 
crusts with Hoppe’s No. 9. Your gun 
dealer sells it or send us 10c for sample. 
Get some real tips on gun care. Read 

r “Gun Cleaning Guide™. It's FREE 
upon post card request. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC., 
2319 N. 8th St, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
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Sports 


Anniversary 


Twenty-five years ago this fall 
curred the one event that more than any 
other started college football up the big- 


oc- 


time ladder, Little Centre College, invad, 
ing the East, upset Harvard, 6-0, proved 
the “Big Three’—Harvard, Princeton, 


Yale—had no monopoly on gridiron prow- 
ess. 


Football for Fun 


When halfback George Shiras Jr., of 
Pelham Manor, N.Y., returned from the 
Army to Princeton this fall, he took a 
look at the 200-lb. mastodons on the var- 
sity football squad. 

If he wanted to play this autumn, de- 
cided Shiras,-he had better leave the var- 
sity strictly alone. Football still pays off 
on weight, plus speed and brains, and 
151-lb. Shiras had spent most of the 1943 
season on the bench. 

In most schools, Shiras’ decision 
would have relegated him to passing a pig- 
skin back of the dormitory or romping 
around in the intramural touch-football 
league. But not at Princeton—nor at 
Rutgers, Cornell, Navy, Villanova or Penn. 
George simply went out for the 150-lb. 
team. 

Scrub Ivy League. For the Tigers 
and their five neighboring colleges have 
revived a wartime casualty, the Eastern 
Intercollegiate 150-lb. Football League. 





the “m 
N.Y. 
humbling the Chicago Bears 14-0. (1) 


agic eye” 





How to Make a First Down 


In these remarkable still pictures, 
camera catches the 
Giants making 15 yards while 





(Harvard, Yale and Lafayette, also pre- 
war members, may rejoin later.) 
Lightweight football (actual weight 
limit: 1525 lbs.) is as yet unknown out- 
side the East. But along the Atlantic sea- 
board it’s vigorous and independent. At 
Princeton it has its own playing fields and 
coach, 155-lb. Eddie Donovan, ex-Holy 
Cross athlete. It draws crowds of 1,500 
to 2,000, had 135 candidates this year, will 
earn a team-member a minor-sports letter. 
No Profit. Significantly, the sport got 
its start at Rutgers, which, with Prince- 
ton, played the first intercollegiate football 





game—in 1869. In 1930, Princeton and 
Yale formed 150-lb. teams and in 1934 
the league was born. 

The game may lack the glamor of 


heavyweight ball, but is a boon to lighter 
men. Moreover, its players—unlike some 
college footballers—are out solely for fun. 
No one yet has offered tuition, board or 
room to a fleet lightweight back. 


Pasadena Bound 


Not since 1921, when Ohio State ab- 
sorbed a 28—o licking from California, has 
a Big Nine team played in Pasadena’s Rose 
Bowl game, oldest of all the New Year’s 
Day football classics. 

But this week the dream of making 
the Rose Bowl tilt an annual battle be- 
tween the Pacific Coast Conference cham- 
pion (which always plays in it) and the 
champion of the Big Nine (or Western 
Conference) neared reality. For the third 
time since 1920, the Big Nine polled itself 
on discarding its own rule against after- 


season contests. 
Voting favorably were Purdue, Michi- 





Internationa 





George Frank lugs the ball behind 
Steve Filipowicz; (2) teammate Jim 
White is pushed in their way; (3) 
Frank leaps White, but (4) he falls. 
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gan, Indiana, Iowa and Ohio State— 
enough to carry the proposal. Opposed: 
Minnesota and Illinois. To be heard from: 
Wisconsin and Northwestern, 

Notre Dame Next? Sure of a hearty 
West Coast welcome, Big Nine officials 
hoped a five-year Rose Bowl contract 
could be worked out in time for a Big 
Nine visit to Pasadena Jan. The con- 
tract would provide that a Western Con- 
ference team would play in the bowl 
the first three years and that either a Big 
Nine team or one of their choice would 
ippear the last two years. In the latter 
case, a non-Conference team might well 
be Notre Dame. 


Long, Long Trail 


To the rolling fairways and shimmer- 
ing greens of North Carolina’s Pinehurst 
Country Club the nation’s great and near- 
great golfers flocked again this month. 

What drew them was the North-South 
open championship scheduled for Nov. 5-7. 
The Open, however, was more than just 





Man to Watch 


Few newcomers are expected to 
trouble veterans on this winter’s golf 
circuit. But one exception may be Lew 
Worsham, Washington, D.C... pro., 
making his first winter trip. Worsham 
won $4.750 in summer events, showed 
good tournament form, 

PRAPPPPPP LPL PPEPLPPPLPPPPPPPRPPLLPPPPPLS 
another chance to swing mashie and nib- 
lick in just another tournament. It was 
the start—for the pros—of the annual fall 
ind winter golf circuit—the gruelling 
southern trek from tourney to tourney un- 
til spring comes again. 

For the Hogans, Sneads, Mangrums 
ind others of their top-drawer ilk, the 
long grind is the way to (1) keep the fam- 
ily bankroll up to par in winter and (2) 
sharpen strokes for bigger battles in the 
North next summer. 

Newcomers. But for some _ three- 
score untried hopefuls the- winter trail is 
1 chance, with luck, to break into that 
magic golf circle where a screaming drive 
ind steady putter may raise a man’s in- 
come to executive levels, 

This year, as in seasons past, 75 to 100 
men were ready to follow the winter golf 
route—through the Carolinas and Georgia 
to Florida, out to California, and back 
through Arizona, Texas, Louisiana and the 
southern tier to the Master’s championship 
in Augusta. There, in April, the summer 
season will begin. 

It's Tough. Of those who started at 
Pinehurst, about so. will play the entire 
winter schedule, or most of it. About 20 
will make money or break even. The rest. 
unable to win and lacking club or com- 
mercial affiliations to supply cash, will 
drop out. 

No one, however, had entered the tour 
without hope. Said Professional Golfers’ 
Association tournament manager Fred 
Corcoran: “Most of them are finished pro- 
fessionals when they hit the trail. Some 
simply play better competitive golf than 
others.” 
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COUGHING | 


Go after offensive minor 
coughs due to colds or smok- 
ing at the first scratchy 
“tickle.” Get Smith Brothers 
famous black Cough Drops, a scientific 
prescription-type formula of proven cough- 
relief ingredients used for years by the 
medical profession. They bring quick, long- 
lasting relief 3 important ways: 1. Ease 
throat tickle. 2. Soothe raw, irritated 
membranes. 3. Help loosen phlegm. 

Safe! No narcotics. Let children enjoy 
freely. Now in greatest demand of 99 year 
history. A boon to smokers, Buy 2 packs 








VICTOR 
(RED SQUILL 
RAT KILLER 


Guaranteed Toxicity. Victor (Red 
Squill) Rat Killer dooms rats... yet 
is harmless to humans, domestic ani- 
mals, poultry, livestock. Red Squill is 
powdered death to rats; Victor Rat 
Killer is all Red Squill... contains 
no inactive carrier. 
Easy to Use. Bait with 
food rats have been eat- 
ing or whatever is hand 
-rats will eat and diel j Vie 
Get a can todaay from 
your farm supply, 
hardware or drug 
store. Animal Trap 
Company of Amer- 
ica, Lititz, Pa. 






























When buying rat traps 
ask for VICTOR, too. 








GET FUEL FAST 


Wood is bringing the hest ever kapwe. Th is 
demand pi — Ay pon SPW Log Saw, anes 


Felis trees, saws limbs. our wood jot Sireet. O1 mone 
OTTAWA Mc. CO, 1164" OTTAWA, anneas 


a STAMP FINDER’! 


FREE! --VALUABLE STAMP FINDER! Send 
fi 
ees eae 
44 ry ating 
| stam oo lnclading mage, ships. 
Snimale, s. Strange scenes. ca ened ts 
UeSswreted targa st inct: eee 
Box 970, CALAIS, MAINE 











straight up tell him how close he is to the 
airport by flashing a light on the instru- 


Didnt your mother ever fell 
you about SUITH BROTHERS ? 


\ ORDER BY MAIL: Send check, money order or poy 





S OFFENSIVE! 


Here’s 3-Way Relief: 


today, one for pocket, one for bedside 
—if night coughs strike. 








No. ¥J197 

17 jewels, stainless steel bock. .. . 
No. YJ188 

17 jewels, all stainless steel case . . 
No. YJ 328 SELF-WINDING 

17 jewels, all stainless steel case . 


$29.75 
547.50 
$99.75 


postman C.O.D. Price incl. Fed. Tax & Postage. 
Write for FREE illustrated Booklet “YJ” 









All types and makes of wotches 
repgired expertly and promptly. 
Free estimate on request. 


Repair 
Service 


SS SS 





BELL WATCH COMPANY, INC. 


Time and Life Bidg., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


OH JOY! QUICK RELIEF FROM 


MUSCULAR ACHES 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


me“ EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD WORK 
OF HELPING SOOTHE MUSCULAR ACHES 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 


travel motion, 


TRAVEL sietzete. 
NAUSEA size, 
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THE WORLD OVER 











How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief — 


| 





WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as | 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards’’, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 


DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 


MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 


INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


. CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL'S 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
commute ™ SYRUP PEPSIN 


Inhale the rich, aromatic 
fumes of DR. R. SCHIFF- 
MANN’S ASTHMADOR 
TREATMENT the next time you have an 
atrack of bronchial asthma. ASTHMADOR 
is inexpensive — easy to use — nothing to take 
internally —a dependable, effective treatment 
that helps relieve the agony of the attack — 
aids distressed breathing. Sold by druggists 
everywnere under our money-back guarantee 
—three convenient forms: ASTHMADOR 
powder, cigarettes Or pipe mixture, 


E! QUILT PIECES! 


Y ae Just to get acquainted we will send you a 
sample assortment of our beautiful new 
PRINT QUILT PIECES — absolutely 
FREE of cost or obligation. Simply send 
us your name and address. We also would 
appreciate receiving names and addresses 
of three or moreof your friends who make 
quilts. Your FREE quilt pieces will be 
sent immediately. Send letter or penny 
postcard. Write TODAY! 


QUILT SHOP, Box 10-M, Sesser, Illinois 


TIME TESTED 
INHALANT 













Delicious. White 
or Yellow...at 
your Grocer's. 








TRY THIS EASY, ECONOMICAL WAY TO 


MORE ATTRACTIVE HAIR 


For richer-looking, more lustrous hair, massage | 
scalp with Cuticura Ointment to stimulate circula- 
tion and loosen dandruff. Later, shampoo with Cuti- 
cura Soap. Today buy fragrant, mildly medicated 


CUTICURA ointment 
GIVE THIS FOR CHRISTMAS 
‘VW NO FLYING 














¥ Get This NEW INVENTION 








BUTTCRNUTS, ENGLISH WALNUTS 





75% MEATS IN QUARTERS. Sold by all 
Hardware Stores or mailed direct for 
$1.60 delivered. Send cash, check, 
stamps, or mend order. Money-back 





guarantee. 268 Sapulpa, Oida. | 
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People and Places 





International 


Bone of contention 


New York City: Six weeks after 


he first saw light of day, Chips 
(above) got his first bone, a St. Ber- 
nard-size blue-plate special. Trouble 


was Chips’ eight-months-old mistress, 
Diana Burns, pitched in too. It 
shouldn’t happen to a dog. 

Berkeley, Cal.When Mrs. Rhoda 
Faller couldn’t sleep for the peculiar 
buzzing in her ear, she entered the 
Berkeley Hospital. Doctors found a 
moth lodged deep in her ear, cured her 
insomnia by chloroforming the moth. 

St. Paul: A Mrs. Truman Wallace 
is secretary of the roth Ward Repub- 
lican organization. 

Boston: Miss Norma C. Morrill 
demanded OPA-permission to evict 
tenant James Hamilton, 84. Com- 
plaint: Hamilton’s room is filled with 
flying pigeons. 

Mount Vernon, Ill.: The ink was 
still damp on new rent control rules 
when Mayor Harry L. Bishop told OPA 
officials, city hall tenants, their rent 
was boosted 100%. 

Willow Village, Mich.: Members 
of American Legion Post 282 blushed. 
Pinned to their American flag was a 
note scolding them for flying it long 
after sundown. Signer: “Kilroy.” 

Camp Kilmer, N.J.: M/Sgt. Em- 
mit M. “Tex” Stephens (below) could 
use two left arms. Six ft., 8 in. high, 
his arms are in proportion, but his 
sleeves are too short to hold shoulder 
insignia, chevrons, eight overseas bars, 
and 14 “hashmarks.” 





Acme 
Young Samson 


International 


Long too short 


BOBS 
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Waukesha, Wis.: Mrs. Mary 
Klemp, 68, practical housewife, asked 
the judge to give her 93 bars of soap 
and 250 lbs. of flour in her divorce 
settlement. 

Los Angeles: Athlete Douglas 
Trust (below), 5-months-old trapezist 
credits his active life to an early start. 
Since he reached go days, he’s been 
tipping over tables, lifting play-pens, 
knocking down chairs and never miss- 
ing morning exercise. 





International 


100's not par 
Forest Hills, N.Y.: 


thaniel Vickers (above), 
architect, credits his long life to “not 
hurrying.”” Tournament golfer, he 
waited till he was 50 to try the game. 

Plymouth, Wis.: Rifleman Bob 
Martin, 16, spied a sparrow, shot and 
missed. Fired again. Missed again. Set 
off 1,300 Ibs. of dynamite, cut high ten- 
sion wires and dug a 30-ft. crater. 
Sparrow and Bob were uninjured. 

Weymouth, Mass.: Samuel Scho- 
field was amazed when he read the sig- 
nature on a bar of surplus soap: “Com- 
mander in Chief, Abraham Lincoln.” 
His dealer cleared up the mysfery— 
soap was Civil War surplus, 

Bonner Springs, Kan.: Mr. and 
Mrs. Floyd Wasson ran from their 
meatless dinner to investigate a crash 
that rattled the walls of their house, 
found a pheasant with a broken neck. 
The Wassons had meat for dinner. 

Washington: Jimmie Garvin, 13 
(left), hasn’t had a haircut since he was 
2. No Delilah can entice him to suc- 
cumb to barber shears, and his play- 
mates don’t tease him any more. “If 
they do,” said one, “Jimmy will flat- 
ten ’em.” 


International 


Table tipper 


Athlete Na- 
100-year-old 
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Aviation 


Weather Beater 


In the long battle for satety in bad- 
weather landings, a winner was emerging. 

Within a year it would be common 
table talk for anyone who flies in an air- 
liner—or reads a newspaper. Its name: 
Instrument Landing System, adopted sci- 
entific brainchild of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, 

Trial. For years, even before the war, 
Europeans had used the system at their 
larger airports. But in America ILS had 
to pass tests beyond the mere fact that 
it worked elsewhere. 

This month it was about ready for 
actual large-scale use. 

At a cost of $70,000 per installation, 
CAA has already put ILS ground equip- 
ment in at 24 major U.S. airports, expects 
to cover all 112 airline-used fields by July 
1947. (Airlines themselves must pay about 
$1.500 per unit for the air-borne “re- 
ceivers.” 

How it works: From the airport 
emanate two radio beams, precisely .con- 
trollable in shape and direction. One, like 
a gigantic playing card turned on edge, 
pulses down the runway and into the air. 
The other, like a flat card, skims across 
the ground at an elevation angle of two 
to three degrees. 

When the pilot hits the radio beacon 
signal that tells him he is within range 
(usually about 15 miles) of the field he 
picks up the runway beam. When he is 
lined up on it the vertical needle of his 
ILS receiver points straight up and down. 
Within 44 miles of the airport, flying at 
1.000 ft., he angled beam, 
bringing the receiver’s horizontal needle 
into operation. 

Guide. When either of the needles 
leaves a straight-up or straight-across posi- 
tion he need merely “‘fly toward it” to re- 
gain correct angle or direction for a per- 
fect landing. Other radio beams that throb 


crosses the 


MARKER 


straight up tell him how close he is to the 
airport by flashifg a light on the instru- 
ment panel. 

Beside this physical safety, ILS prom- 
ises to cut two minutes off present landing 
time of five minutes per plane above jam- 
packed airports. 

Until pilots are completely familiar 
with ILS it will be used shyly, in conjunc- 
tion with existing procedure. At some 
fields radar will supplement ILS on a 
“police” basis to keep tabs on skyliners 
waiting in the murky clouds for their 
chance to come home to roost, 


King Engine 


Off the Army’s secret list came details 
of the most powerful reciprocating aircraft 
engine in the world. 

With it came a graphic illustration of 
the tremendous power that is harnessed to 
fly modern super-ships of the air. 

Built by Lycoming, whose most fa- 
miliar civilian products include the 65 h.p. 
engines of “cub” type planes, the new 
motor whips up 5,000 h.p. at 2,600 r.p.m. 
(take-off power). Largest engines in use 
today are under 4.000 h.p. 

Little Giant. To turn out power 
equivalent to that produced by the engine’s 
36 cylinders (in a radial body ro ft. long, 
5 ft. in diameter and 3 tons in weight), a 
modern steam locomotive would have to 
measure go ft. long and 15 ft. high and 
weigh about 300 tons. 

To keep the new aircraft engine from 
burning up, pumps swirl cooling agents 
through it at a rate of 750 gallons per 
minute—the output of the average fire en- 
gine in action. 

Gasoline is consumed at nearly 10 
gallons a minute—enough in one hour to 
run an auto for a vear of normal use. Heat 
thrown off by the churning pistons and 
other parts would operate the radiators of 
a large hotel. 

Next step: A plane to fit this roaring 
power. Even Howard Hughes’ giant 700 
passenger boat will fly its forthcoming 
trials with relatively “little” 3,000. h.p. 
engines. 





CAA Photo 


NEEDLEWORK. Flat, plate-like beam (shown in color) acts on horizontal needle, shows pilot 
correct descent angle. Tall (white) beam works vertical needle to show runway position. 
Marker beacons’ radio pulses are extra position check. (SEE: Weather Beater) 
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SPOTLIGHT 
YOUR 
BUSINESS 


Generating Sets 
2,000 to 
36,000 Watts 










Your service station, eating place, winter resort or store 
will be a popular Mecca if you make it inviting with un- 
stinted lighting. 

You can afford to be generous with Sheppard Diesel 
generated electricity because it costs so little—about one 


cent per K.W. hour. Dozens of small business operators 
have installed Sheppard Diesel generating sets .. . the 
all agree: DIESEL’S THE POWER... SHEPPARD’ 


THE DIESEL. 


DIESEL’S THE POWER 


Sheppards he Died 


R. H. SHEPPARD COMPANY, INC. 
56 Middle Street, Hanover, Pa. 


Power Units-334 to 56 continuous H.P. 
Marine Engines-334 to 62 continuous H.P. 











MUSCLE 
STRAIN? 


SORETONE Liniment’s 
Heating Pad Action 
Gives Quick Relief! 


When fatigue, exposure put misery in muscles, 
tendons and back, relieve such symptoms 
quickly with the liniment specially made for 
this purpose. 





Soretone Liniment contains effective rube- 
facient ingredients that act like glowing warmth 
from a heating pad. Helps attract fresh surface 
blood supply. 

Soretone is in a class by itself. Fast, gentle, 
satisfying relief assured or price refunded. 50c. 
Economy size $1.00. 

Try Soretone for Athlete’s Foot. Kills all 5 
types of common fungi—on contact! 
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f START eT alalll 
$1,756 to $3,021 Year 
Men~Women / FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
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tducation <= Sirs: Rush to me without charge 
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3,350 Pages 
600,000 Entries 


ORE than a century ago, G. & C. 

Merriam Company bought the 
exclusive rights to publish Webster’s 
Dictionary. Through the years, with 
each new edition, Merriam has con- 
stantly enlarged the scope and use- 
fulness of Noah Webster’s original 
work, until today the names MER- 
RIAM and WEBSTER are equally im- 
portant in identifying ‘““The Supreme 
Authority.” The genuine Webster 
always bears the name “A Merriam- 
Webster” on the binding and title 
page. Ask your dealer for WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, 
Second Edition—the great unabridged 
Merriam-Webster. More and more 
copies are now reaching him, and 
there will soon be enough for all. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


“THE SUPREME AUTHORITY” 


BABY’S GRAND 











15-KEY 4 12 in. wide 
TOY Eo ie high 


PIANO ie’ a eee 












it's FUN to? t beautiful piano So easy ... Just tap 
each ke ear the clear tones—from rea) metal bars. 
Arp 1 oF y 
\ ' additiona cational feature, the keys are let- 
tered to rres) dad ’ n sheet furnished free, so 
that 4 child that knows the A-B-( can easily play: 
Jingle Be tis Old Folks at Home, London Bridge, Merrily 
fe Roll Along. ° Sing with it too. Everyone can join the 
i top and les are hand finished to a beautiful 
turdy construction to prevent ‘‘side move. 
ment of kevboard. Multicolored dec al o1 n top 
Postpaid Anywhere 
$4, 25 in he 
United States 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ... No Stamps ... No C.O.0.'s 


Order one for your child today! 
MUSICAL TOY COMPANY 
Dept. 18- C, P. Oo. Box 2092 — _ Chicago 9, Illinois 


FRE 


25,000 books of al! pub- 
lishers listed in our 52nd 
Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time favorites— 





BARGAIN CATALOG 





latest ‘“‘best sellers Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, History 
Scientific, ete. Supplying schools, colleges, libraries and thou 
sands © f individual cust mers Send postcard today for 


our new 1947 catalog, ‘‘Bargains in Books.” 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY. Dept. 105 
564-566 West Monroe St., panstannedd 6, Ulinois 


DEAF HEARING AID 


WITHOUT BATTERY 

10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Automatic hearing device without BATTERY. No head- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. (sed by thou- 


sands. Send today for free information and names of happy 
users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal gift 


American Earphone Co., 10 East 43rd St. (Dept. P-12), N. Y. 17, N.Y, 
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WORRIED WELLES. U.S. diplomacy is all 
wrong. (SEE: America's Foreign Policy) 


. 4 . . 
America's Foreign Policy 
Where A We Heading? (Harper & 


Bros., $3) is the title of Sun Welles’ 
new book on foreign policy. He answers 
the question himself—we are, he 
heading toward war and we've been head- 
ing that way ever since Roosevelt died and 
Truman and Byrnes took up the reins. 

Most of the book is devoted to a con- 
demnation of the Administration’s actions 
which, Welles insists, Have netted us the 
hostility of South America, increasing dis- 
unity in China, contusion in Germany, loss 
of influence among the smaller countries, 
and the growing rift with Soviet Russia. 

But even Welles, who speaks with a 
positive voice on what ought to have been 
and wasn't, is not very explicit on 
can extricate ourselves from the 
predicament he pictures. He does make 
three general suggestions: (1) The State 
Department should be reorganized and 
diplomats should be picked from its ranks. 
The department’s recent streamlining, he 
charges, consisted primarily of repainting 
the building and moving the lavatories. 
(2) The American public and especially 
Congress should be informed as to what is 
going on instead of cloaking our political 
maneuvers in secrecy or propaganda. (3) 
Better cooperation should be secured be- 
tween the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government on foreign 
policy. 

Back the U.N. Toward Russia, 
Welles takes a middle-ish road, condemn- 
ing the Russian territorial demands but 
hinting that we are somewhat to blame 
and that Roosevelt could have dealt with 
them to the satisfaction of all. Now he 
wants to put up a s>ow of strength in- 

F constant cries to demobilize the 
and get the boys home from Europe. 
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Lesson on Palestine 


black head- 


“Jews Battle 


You have seen the terse, 
lines—‘Riots in Palestine.” 


Arabs,” “British Dispatch Troops.” Ar- 
thur Koestler’s new novel, Thieves in the 
Night (Macmillan: $2.75), brings those 
headlines to life—life in terms of sun- 


burned Hebrew farm boys and girls estab- 
lishing a successful agricultural commune 
amidst poor and jealous Arabs who resent 
the introduction of modern tools and fer- 
tilizers in their dry, stony country. 

The little Jewish settlement was 
called Ezra’s Tower. The Jews paid highly 
for its existence, first in gold to the greedy 
Arab Mukhtar who claimed ownership, 
then in blood when the natives tried to 
drive them out by force. But the barbed- 
wire barricades held. The Jews marked 
off a cemetery and buried their dead. put 
up their community kitchen and shower 
bath, erected sleeping huts and began the 
hard struggle toward self-sufficiency. 

Koestler’s novel tells the story of 
Ezra’s Tower, and of Joseph and Dina and 
the others whose sacrifice and devotion 
has made the resettlement of Palestine 
work. In the telling he clarifies the whole 
Jewish-Arab problem and shows brilliant 
understanding of. the Jews themselves. 

Death on the Trail. Joseph's feel- 
ings are particularly understandable. His 
mother was a Christian and he had been 
reared in a home where no mention was 
made of his dead father’s unfortunate 
race. Only when the woman he 
coiled from him in horror upon discover 
ing his Jewish blood did 
interested in the plizht of the 
bitterness and pride sent him to 


lov ed 


Jo eph becom 
Jews. His 


Palestine 


where he met and fell in love with Di: 
—only to find that the Nazis, with the’ 
special se mesg for pretty Jev esses, had 


alrea’yv cheated him even of her. 

Eventually Joseph left the commune 
for a more satisfying revenve after Dina 
went horsebac k riding alone one dark ni¢ 
and met death from three Arab men on 
narrow, rocky trail. 

The others are still there. You can 
read about t'em almost any day in th 
newspapers and the factual accounts will 
take on color and sound and pain and 
glory after readin Thieves in the Night. 


Other New Books 


blot So Wild a Dream. By Eric 
Sevareid (Knopf: $3.50). This is a long, 
serious autobiotraphy by the CBS corre- 


spondent beginning with his childhood 
Velva, N.D., carrying him through his 
college and newspaper career, and then, 
in more detail, through his experiences 
covering World War II in China, Burma 
and Europe. His dream is one of world 
brotherhood—a state he believes can be 
achieved because brotherhood has worked 
for years in the Velvas of the United 
But the condition of the world, 
as seen in his autobiography, does not 
leave the reader quite so hopeful as Mr. 
Sevareid. 

Frontier on the Potomac. By Jona- 
than Daniels (Macmillan: $2.75). The 
author grew up in Washington as the son 


States. 
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of a Cabinet member and was press secre- 
tary to President Roosevelt. His book 

a volume of light, disconnected chatter 
about Washington and Washington per- 
sonalities. As an attempt to give a picture 
of government, it fails, but it will appeal 
to Washingtonian gossips who make this 
sort of book possible. 

Night Fire. By Edward Kimbrough 
(Rinehart: $2.75). Here is an attempt to 
portray the social and racial problems of 
the South through symbolical characters 
in a highly melodramatic tale of a threat- 
ened lynching. A gallant and enlightened 
son of the aristocracy sets out to protect 
one of his plantation Negroes from an 
evil, white-trash sheriff, takes time out to 
fall in love, and has ‘to resolve both issues 
in the midst of bloodhounds and a burning 
swamp. 

Confessions of a Story Writer. By 
Paul Gallico (Knopf: $3.75). Twenty- 
four short stories by this well known ex- 
sports writer are included in this book. 
There is also a short autobiography and, 
most important to would-be writers, a 
brief introduction to each story telling 
how Gallico got the idea for it, how long 
it took him to finish it, how he felt while 
Writing it. and various other details that 
rejection-slip collectors often wonder 
about. 

Uneasy Spring. By Robert Molloy 
(Macmillan: $2.75). Edward Stafford was 
46 when his wife died and left him with a 
10-year-old son, a 15-year-old daughter, 
and a maidless household which seemed 
forever running out of clean shirts and 
out of food for brea 

Only young and pretty Frances could 
make him forget his worries, but Frances 
didn’t get along with the children. She 
Was more interested in a singing career 
than in keeping house. 

Mary, plump and fortyish, was a dif- 
ferent story. She not or nly liked to cook 
and clean, but was as popular as Santa 
Claus with the ki The reader makes 
his choice right away and suffers pleas- 
he right track. 





antly until Edward gets on 


KOESTLER. His novel boosts Palestine Jews. 
(SEE: Lesson on Palestine) 
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l— Peter PAIN SHOOTS you FULL OF 


@ Rub in Ben-Gay for gently warming/soothing, speedy relief 
from cold discomfort! Ben-Gay contains up to 21/2 times more 
of those famous pain-relieving ingredients known to every 
doctor—methy] salicylate and menthol—than five other widely 
offered rub-ins. Insist on genuine Ben-Gay, the original Baume 
Analgésique. It acts fast! 


Also for Pain due to RHEUMATISM, MUSCLE ACHE, and STRAINS. 
Ask for Mild Ben-Gay for Children. 





{ PROVES WONDERFUL mixed This Home- 


PROVES WONDERFUL Mixed Cough Relief 


to promptly relieve itching of | Is is Wonderful 


) icin RASHES No Cooking. Very Easy. Easy. Saves Dollars. 


To get the most surprising relief from coughs due 
to colds, you can easily prepare a medicine, right in 
your own kitchen. It’s very easy—a child could do it 

Also | needs no cooking, and tastes so good that children 
take it willingly. But you'll say it’s hard to beat for 


quick results. 

First , makea syrup by stirring 2 cups « f granulated 
sugar ah one cup of water a few moments, until dis 
solved. Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey 
instead of sugar syrup. Get 24% ounces of Pinex from 
any druggist, and pour it into a pint bottle. Fill up 
with your syrup. This gives you a full pint of really 
Here’s a Doctor’s antiseptic formula—Zemo splendid cough syrup—about four times as much for 
—a stainless liquid which appears inrisible | yo ir money. It never spoils, and lasts a family a long 
on the skin—yet so highly medicated that — , = 
“eggs a PPS pealagtcee Cosi gy > Ae aa And for real quick relief, it’s very effective. It acts 
first applications relieve itching, burning of in three ways—loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritat 


: Aids 
: | \ Healing! 





simple skin rashes, Eczema, Athlete’s Foot ed membranes, and helps clear the air passages 

and similar skin and scalp irritations due to Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients 
external cause. Zemo is backed by an amaz- in concentrated form, well known for quick action in 
ing record of success! First trial convinces coughs and bronchial irritations. Money refunded if 


it doesn't please you in every way 


siancal ations PE IAQ) || | The Pinex Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
, po FALSE TEETH 
BOIS ITS TREE! (mw 
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Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an improved powder to be sprinkled 
on upper or lower plates, holds false teeth more firmly 
in place. Do not slide, slip or rock. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. FASTEETH is alkaline 
| (non-acid). Does not sour. Checks ‘‘plate odor’ (den- 
ture breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug store 










“THE WONDERS OF CHEMISTRY’ 


THIS EXCITING NEW BOOK shows how to 
amaze your friends with chemical magic, describes 
many fascinating home experiments, tells of fun, 
thrills, adventure and big future opportunities 
for boys who know chemistry. Send today! 


THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
27 Prospect Avenue Hagerstown, Md 
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Knitted Princess Slips 
and Hip Skirts <a 


INDERA FIGURFIT (Cold- 
pruf) Knitted Princess Slips or 
Hip Skirts keep you snugly 
warm in stylish comfort. 
Exclusive sta-up shoulder 
Straps; patented knit border 
bottom features prevent 
crawling and bunching at the 
knees. Easy laundering — no 
ironing. Choice of many 
weights, qualities and colors 
at modern stores. Sizes 
short, medium, tall,in slims 
and stouts. Knit to Height— 
Knit to Fit. 


MEDIUM 
SLIM 
ae a. 
/ MDERA MKLS CO. 
e 


Look for this Label for 
correct size and quality 





The, 
K Write for Style Folder No. 11-PP 
INDERA MILLS CO., Winston-Salem, N.C 


INVENTORS 


HAVE PATENT PROTECTION first Remember, the de 


tails of pur invention do not have to be 100% perfect before 
you can obtain patent Patent laws favor the inventor who 
acta promptly First step is to have us conduct search of the 
prior | Patents and render a report as to your invention’'s 
patentabilit Send at once for further particulars on how to 
protect your invention, RKequest does not obligate you. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
1021 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 


WORK BENCH 








Ideal for hobbyist or shop 
worker. Heavy top, 2 large 
drawers rool rack, strong 


shelf, bins for nails and bolts 
59° long —23" wide— 36" high 
Shipped unassembled, easily 
set up (instructions F.O.B. Phila 
M.O. Money back if not satisfied 


J.B. Nolan, Dept. R, 5040 Wainut St., Phil. 39, Pa. 
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Radio 


Calling All Peoples 


As delegates from 51 nations assem- 
ble at Flushing Meadow Park, radiomen 
work day and night to tell the world what 
is being done toward its peace and se- 
curity. 

Americans expect on-the-spot 
coverage from their radio are getting all 
of that and more. For the first time, U.N. 
is broadcasting in its own name with the 
signal: ‘*This is the United Nations Calling 
the Peoples of the World.” 

More than a dozen radio booths, 
flanking two sides of the Assembly Hall 
house stafis of the major U.S. networks, 
seven New York stations, the British and 
Canadian Broadcasting Corps., and the 
United Nations. U.S. network commenta- 
tors are in booths at all times for news- 
casts and to break in on any program if 
something special pops. Most won't pick 
up actual sessions except in rare cases. 

Full-Time. U.N. radio devotes all its 
time (seven to nine hours a day, six days 
a week) to broadcasting actual sessions 
eve-witness accounts, background talks 
and interviews. Until it gets its own sta- 
tion, U.N. is borrowing U.S. State De- 
partment and Canadian facilities. 

For Europeans, U.N. broadcasts 
mornings and afternoons over four East 
Coast transmitters. Listeners hear Assem- 
bly meetings in full and commentary in 
French and English. 

Chinese broadcasts are beamed from 
three West Coast transmitters between 
2:45 a.m. and 3:45 a.m. EST. Latin 
America gets Spanish broadcasts between 
9:15 p.m. and 10:15 p.m. EST. The Rus- 
sian program goes over two Canadian 
transmitters between. 8:45 a.m. and 10:15 
a.m. EST. Radio Moscow records the 
transmissions for re-broadcast later. 

Beamed Home. In addition to these 
programs, delegates and foreign radio cor- 


who 


respondents will shortwave talks in native 
tongues to their own people. 

Independent U.S. stations may possi- 
bly pick up some of U.N.’s shortwave 
programs for re-broadcast. U.S. stations 
will also get special recordings (of inter- 
views, Security Council 
from U.N.’s information department. 

Through relay systems on every con- 
tinent, through translations and re-broad 
casts, U.N. hopes eventually to reach most 
of the globe’s listening audience. 


sessions, etc.) 


King on a Throne 


Nine years ago the King Cole’ Trio 
was playing honky-tonks in California at 
about $250 a week. 

By last month they had a regular spot 
on the Kraft Music Hall and had begun 
their own $2,000 show for the Wildroot 
Co. (NBC, Sat., 5:45 p.m. EST). 

They’ve also been voted the best 
small band by three music magazines. 
Soon they'll drop the KMH show to go on 
tour—at $10,000 a week. 

First Job. Back in 1937, the operator 
of the old Swannee Club in Los Angeles 
said he’d hire Nat Cole if he’d add two 
men to his piano act. Nat got Oscar 
Moore (recently named the country’s best 
guitarist in three polls) and bass-player 
Wesley Prince. (During the war Johnny 
Miller replaced Prince.) 

The operator gave Nat a gold paper 
crown to wear. The “fiddlers three’ were 
to be the “King Cole Trio.” 

Here's How. In 1943 Nat wrote their 
theme song, Straighten Up and Fly Right. 
His wife told him she’d heard a sermon 
about a buzzard that took a monkey for 
a ride in the air. Nat picked lazily at the 
piano, and out came a song. 

Mrs. Cole thought it was awful. Capi- 
tal Records recorded it. About two million 
people bought the record. And the King 
Cole Trio was made. 

Nat doesn’t wear the paper crown any 
more. “It kept falling off when we played 
boogie-woogie. I guess we're too hep 


to be real royalty,” he grins. 





NO GOLD CROWN. Cole (seated), Miller (left) and Moore “fly right." (SEE: King on a Throne) 
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with this new-style 
i EASY-TO-SEE Thermometer 


3%” transparent dial attaches anywhere on out- 
side of window —always visible You look right 
through it. Big numbers. easy to read even 10 ft. 
away. Weatherproof, reliable, accvr:te. Send $1.50 
check or money order and thei:nometer will be 
mailed POSTPAII), no tax. Sorry, no C.O.D.s. 
Order several for Christmas gifts! 


LOHRMAN SEED CO. 


409 Macomb St., Detroit 26, Michigan 
_ Our 54th Year in Business! — 





© King Features Syndicate. All Rights Reserved 


FROM BABIES ON UP- 
THE QUINTUPLETS 


always used this for coughs of 


CHEST COLDS 


The Quintuplets have always relied on 
Musterole for coughs and sore throat of 
tight aching chest colds. Musterole instantly 
starts to bring wonderful long-lasting 
relief! It helps break up painful congestion, 
too. ‘Sew rub on chest, throat and back. 

In 3 Strengths: Child’s Mild Musterole 


for average baby’s skin. Regular and 


Extra Strength Musterole for grown-ups, 





SAVOGRAN /: 
COLDFOAM /. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 17 







AT PAINT AND 
HDWARE STORES 


Full Width - Extra Long Lengths 
ENOUGH FOR SEVERAL DRESSES 


Reon ful patterns, fast colors, Ma your own dresses, apr« hi 

el Buttons-To -Match incl ide d wit style “®* Bundle $7,50 
fone) ‘De Postage extra Guarantee —You emasst be satisfied! Quantity 
Limited—Rush Your Order, 


MYRA ALLAN — 1005 MARKET — Phila. 7. Pa. 


BUSINESS 
VOCATIONAL 
PROFESSIONAL 


Profit by being informed on devélooments, oprortunities, etc., in your 

line. Current single copies —choice of over 800 publications —all fields. 

FREE price-list. Completé Directory of 3342 publications with ad- 

dresses, date estab; frequency of issue, subscription rates $1.00. 
Commercial Engraving Publishing Co. 

34L North Ritter Indianapolis® 1, Indiana 


NEED EXTRA MONEY ? 


cosmetics and Sayman houschold items 













Make plenty. Supply 


Sayman Soap, Sayman 






to friends and neighbors. Free goods 
~ national advertising. W rite for Tested 
Starting Plan today 

Sayman Products Co. - Dept. T-88 - St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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(SEE: Kiddies 


TEAM. Pons and Kostelanetz. 
and Classics) 


Kiddies and Classics 


Columbia jogged the field of chil- 
dren’s Christmas records a bit early this 
year—with indifferent results. 

Best parts of the first three sets— 
Puss in Boots, Jack and the Beanstalk and 
Cinderella—are their spiffy jackets. The 
stories, snatched from CBS’ radio program 
Let’s Pretend, sound like yesterday’s news- 
paper rehashed (MJ: 31, 32, 33). 

Gene Kelly’s versions of The Little 
Red Hen and Peter Rabbit are more in 
the groove. The Nancy Sokoloff’s adapta- 
tions, plus the Richard Staples Dodge’s 
drawings on the two disk sets (MJ: 
are what youngsters go for. 

Classical Vein. More serious are: 

Fritz Kreisler’s Concerto in C, Chanson 
Louis XIII and Pavane (RCA-Victor: 
DM-1070). The violinist-composer plays. 

Grieg’s Symphonic Dances, Op. 64; 
Sevitzky and tke Indianapolis Symphony 
(RCA-Victor: DM-1066). 

Mozart’s Concerto in E Flat Major 
for Two Pianos and Orchestra; Vitya 
Vronsky, Victor Babin and the Robin 
Hood Dell (Phil aiaiads Orchestra. (Co- 
lumbia: MM-628). 

Lighter. Lily jae with husband An- 
dre Kostelanetz’s orchestra, warbles an 
odd combination in the album Paris: April 
In Paris, J’attendrai, La Marseillaise, 
Chanson de Marie Antoinette, Speak to 
Me of Love and Ah, fors’ e lui from Ver- 
di’s La Traviata (Columbia: MM-638). 


and 30), 


Look Homeward, Uncle 


Something like a radical experiment 
is being made in Ohio. Hungarian-born 
Conductor George Szell of the Cleveland 
Orchestra has chosen two young Ameri- 
can “apprentice” conductors for the com- 
ing season: Theodore Bloomfield and John 
Boda, both 24, both Ohioans. 

Such apprenticeships are common in 
Europe. Talented youngsters get the op- 
portunity to learn the technique and vast 
musical knowledge a baton master needs. 

Few Americans. This may explain 
why the U.S. has looked to Europe for its 
orchestra leaders. Of nearly 30 big-name 
symphonic conductors in this country only 
eight are American-born. But on the in- 
strumental side the picture is different. 
Most orchestra players are native-born. 











Available 
Again 


Genuine 


STAINLESS 








Includes 


12 Teaspoons 
6 Tablespoons 
6 Forks 

6 Knives 


NO PLATING 
TO WEAR OFF 
Requires No Polishing 


For a long time the use of stainless steel was 


highly restricted. Now WE CAN SUPPLY 
this gleaming, never-staining never-tarnish- 
ing tableware again. 

There’s NOTHING ELSE to compare with 
STAINLESS STEEL. It can serve a lifetime. It 
is SOLID—the same metal and color all the 
way through—like sterling silver. 


G MAKE YOUR 
VARANTEED “LITTLE LADY” HAPPY 
@ Never to Rust! with this 


EVER-GLEAMING TABLEWARE 


ORDER ONE OR MORE SETS— 
for yourself or for gifts—today! 


@ Never to Stain! 
@ Never to Tarnishy 


FREE With every set—while they last— 


Velour Lined Leatherette Case 
x 
cH 





ORDER TODAY 


AN IDEAL 
RISTMAS GIFT 










SEND NO Just mail coupon and pay postman on 
delivery. Or SAVE postage and C.0.D 
M Oo N E  f fees by sending remittance with order 





MAIL COUPON NOW 


UNITED SILVERWARE, Dept. P-F, 
3620 Mdse. Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 


Please send me sets of your 30-plece set of 


Stainless Steel Tableware. 


1 am enclosing $ herewith. Send postpaid 


5 Send C.0.D. | will pay postman plus postal charges 
NAME. 
ADDRESS 
ciTY STATE 
euscsesceese Please print clearly with pencil sessescesssses 
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Y HERE’S HOW 
TO MAKE 
ENDS MEET 


If you're having trouble 





making ends meet, you'll be thrilled to 
learn how thousands of others, in all 
walks of life, have solved this problem. 
They've turned their leisure time into 
profit, while having lots of fun. 

Every month PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
brings you dozens of actual true-to-life 
stories of how others have successfully 
met their problems. Many big, prosper- 
ous businesses started as hobbies. You'll 
be thrilled to xead these fascinating 
stories. C. M. M. of Pa. writes, “PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES is a real service of 
hope, information and inspiration.” Mrs. 
L. C. of Mo. says, “The whole family 
argues over who will be first to read 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES It's grand!” 

So confident is the publisher that you 
too will be more than pleased, that he 
offers to send you a 4-month trial sub- 


scription to PROFITABLE HOBBIES for 


only $1.00. If you are not more than 
satisfied, your money will be cheerfully 
refunded. Since this liberal offer is 


limited, act TODAY. 


PROFITABLE HOBBI 
5185 Westport Sta 


FOOT PAINS STOPPED 


with Air-Cooled ARCH-HEELERS 


TRY 30 DAYS 
AT OUR RISK 
‘Heel C 


Increases Circulation 









ES 


/ 5 
Kansas City 2, A 
















Weight Balancer 4 





Get 
Lasting Relief 
W ear Guaranteed, 
Proved ARCH-HEEL- 
ERS in any shoes for 
quick relief from tired ach- 
ing feet, metatarsal pains, 
burning callouses, corns, 
weak arches. Must please 
you, or Your Money Back! 
Made of selected leather, spec- 
ially shaped, with soft cushions 
to gently lift bone joints, re- 
lease nerve-pressures, free blood- 
circulation, align entire foot. 
Springy. Air-Cooled. Comfortable, even in tight-fittins 
dress shoes. Thousands praise them. ‘‘I wouldn’t take 
$5 for mine!’’ says one. Pair, $1 


SEND NO MONEY! Send name, address, and 


Metatarsal 
Support 


hoe size. Pay postman $1 
plus C. O. D. charge. Or, save C. O. ID. by sending 
price with order. Money back if you are not pleased 


after 30 days. Send Today! 
ARCH HEELER CO., Dept. 460, Council Bluffs, lowa 





Count on soothing Resinol 
for amazing relief from such 
periodic torment. Medicated 
for quick, gentle action and 
long-lasting comfort. 


OINTMENT 
ano SOAP 


RESINO 
FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Kiutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. ... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a generous 
trial box. ©l. P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4602-K, ELMIRA, N. Y. | 
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Movies 


REUNION. It's a struggle for Davis and 
Henreid. (SEE: Off-Key Trio) 
Off-Key Trio 
Deception (Warner Bros.) is the 


year’s fanciest emotional extravaganza. It 
doesn’t make much sense, but it kicks up 
plenty of excitement as it lurches from 
crisis to crisis, 

The film is a jazzed-up version of the 
old two-character play Jealousy, by Louis 
Verneuil. Bette Davis and Paul Henreid 
play a high-strung pair of musicians. She’s 
a fair-to-middling pianist, and he’s a bril- 
liant but virtually unknown cellist. 

Skeletons in Closet. The film opens 
just as they're tearfully reunited after a 
war-time separation. She thought he was 
dead, you see, and filled her empty heart 
and pocketbook with the expensive atten- 
tions of Claude Rains, the world’s greatest 
composer, 

The bulk of the movie is devoted to 
Miss Davis’ hysterical attempts to keep 
Hubby Henreid from learning that Rains 
was more than a maestro to her. It’s a 
tough job, because Henreid keeps finding 


mink coats and grand pianos all over 
Bette’s penthouse. He’s a dope, but even 
he finds it hard to believe she won all 


those prizes playing piano. 

Henreid suffers frequent fits of jeal- 
ousy and occasionally chokes Bette half 
out of her skin. Bette jitters herself down 
to an apprehensive shadow, and Rains 
prances about in the swankiest dressing 
gowns of the season. 

Cheers for Sneers. Though the char- 
acter Rains plays was kept off-stage in 
the Verneuil play, he walks away with the 
movie. The actor sneers, sulks and snarls 
with magnificent abandon. 

Best bit: After promising to hear 
Henreid on his cello, Rains spends hours 
ordering dinner. As Bette and Henreid 
wriggle impatiently—half-mad to get on 
with the audition—Rains fondles the par- 
tridges, cross-examines the fish, and pays 
lyrical tribute to the wines. 

After Bette has been tortured suffi- 
ciently to appease the most jaded soap- 


opera fan, she slips into an ermine jacket, 


snatches up a revolver, and begs Rains 


not to reveal her guilty past. (It’s the 
night of Hubby’s musical debut, of 
course. ) 


Rains, the big tease, won’t promise 
anything of the kind, and Bette pumps him 
full of lead. 

Henreid forgives her for this rash 
act, and his cello-playing brings down the 
house. So Deception has a happy ending 
of sorts. 

Weep and Wail. Miss Davis han- 
dles her big scenes with her usual sharp 
intensity. It is only in the lulls between 
storms in this picture that her acting is 
becalmed, for then she must fall back on 
her own personality. And unlike Glamor 
Queens Garbo, Garson or Bergman, Miss 


Davis is not a “personality actress.” She 
must either portray large emotions, or 
embroider a role with dozens of small 
details. 


The heroine of Deception is made of 
too shoddy stuff to allow for much em- 
broidery. But, in the words of the trade 
“women will love it,” and melodrama- 
hungry males should eat it up too. 


Hollywood Clinic 


In The Dark Mirror (Universal) an- 
other paranoiac killer comes to the screen 
for psychiatric treatment. This time the 
psychiatrist has a tough assignment be- 
cause the murderer is one of identical 
twin sisters. But true to. movie measure 
he manages to pick out the insane twin, 
guided by his love for the good sister. 

Olivia de Havilland tries in vain to 
create two distinct personalities out of 
the twin role. She’s thwarted by a script 
that allows only a few flickers to build 
up the sisters’ characters. 

As the _ psychologist-detective-lover 
Lew Ayres is strikingly different from the 
post-War I youngster in All Quiet On the 
Western Front or the pre-World War II 
Dr. Kildare. His acting is easier and more 
mature. Perhaps his 22 months’ service 
overseas with the Medical Corps is the 
explanation. 


Up from Down-Under 


The Overlanders, first British feature 
film produced Down-Under, is as refresh- 
ing as the wide-open, rugged country in 
which it was made. 

When the Japs threatened ‘to invade 
Australia’s Northern Territory in 1942, 
the Aussies decided to evacuate the 550.- 
ooo square miles of its 5,000 whites and 
million head of cattle. Across 2,000 miles 
of dust, plains and mountains, determined 
cattlemen drove their herds. 

Trail-Blazers. This J. Arthur Rank 
film is the story of how the first group 
crossed the continent. It took them 15 
months. Creeks ran dry, cattle stampeded, 
horses died from poison weed. Tragedy, 
romance and comedy rode along stirrup- 
to-stirrup to create one of the screen’s 
most dramatic adventure stories. 

For realism the all-Australian cast was 
taken into the heart of the “bush” coun- 
try. When a river had to be forded, every 
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surprised to hear his wife’s tearful voice: 
“O, Henry, Woman in White was so 








the tography, the hero had to break wild iT) YE 
of horses for one scene and the heroine did | ggg WOW MWe 


her own dangerous ‘riding. It took 43 


ket, actor swam beside his horse amidst plung- | ee 
ains : ing cattle. Without doubles or trick pho- | 70 ENJOY Z 2 
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nise months and 60.000 miles of traveling to 
him complete the picture. 

No Make-Up Box. As Dan McAl- 
rash pine, the boss-drover, 6-ft.-6 Chips Raf- 
the ferty is tough and terse. He wears his 
ding sports shirts unpressed, shades his weath- 

er-beaten face with a sorry hat. 

1an- Daphne Campbell, 20-year-old army 
arp nurse making her film debut, photographs 
yeen is well as she acts. The others are typical 
g is frontier types. 

: on If the film has any faults they’re 
mor minor. Accents may be a bit thick for 
VIiss i Americans and the camera work isn’t al- 
She ways technically perfect. But The Over- 
or landers should thrill even a Hollywood 
nall iddict. 


—_ Grand Hoss-Opera 









ide } Wy Darling Clementine (20th Cen- 
ma- F tury Fox) is another saga of the western 
plains. Fortunately it’s lifted out of the 
gun-slinging rut by John Ford’s direction 
ind Henry Fonda's acting. 
The story is routine: Marshal Fonda | 
an- tries to bring law and order to Tombstone, | 
reen \riz. His chief stumbling-blocks are a 
the talented surgeon gone wrong (Victor Ma- | i] 
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1 e Hold-heat Oven Seal, keeps heat in 
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Its comforting 


Ge 


heat relieves torture of 


BACKACHE 


® Join the millions who swear 7 
a 


Johnson’s Back PLasterR — mac 
to relieve backaches quickly. Tests 
by doctors with hundreds of peo- 
ple prove it works! 
® Using this plaster is like taking 
a heating mal sighs to work with 
you. The mild medication stirs up 
circulation, HEATS your back, eases 
pain and stiffness. It’s clean. Its 
strength lasts for days. 
® Johnson’s Back PLASTER guards 
against chilling. Straps muscles, 
gives support right on the sore 
spot. Made by Johnson & Johnson 
—a name that has meant quality 
for fifty years. At all drug stores. 





WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG ! 
Whather Vanes 


ALUMINUM & BRASS 
$1050 















-TOP LANTERNS uattonae 
—— LAMPS 
RUST- PROOF 
$11.50 il. Each 
or $20, PAIR 





710 CHESTNUTST, PHILA. 






LARGE QUILT gee 
PP ss SOY 


Equal Te About 22 Yards 
Of 30-inch Width Goods 
Bargain! 4 pounds gorgeous 
prints and solid colors. Excellent 
quality. Ready to use. None 
pasted or sewn. Useful for quilts, 
pillow covers, patchwork aprons 
and skirts, rugs, children's play 
clothes, shawls, etc. Lovely, 
colorful assorted palm size cotton 
pieces —some even larger. 


18 Piece Sewing Outfit and 20 Quilt Patterns Included With Order 


SEND NO MONEY! Pay postman only $1.98 and postage, 
or send $2.00 and we pay postage. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back! You'll be delighted! 


Croat American Sales Co. 2226 Silverton Way, Dept. C-406, Chicago 16, III. 


om Sc ratching 
it May Cause Infection 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, pimples—other itch- 
ing troubles. Use cooling, medicated 
D.D.D.Prescription.Greaseless, stain- 
less. Calms itching fast.35c trial bottle 
* proves oy yy back. Ask your 

ist Prescription. 









D. D. D. 






FREE BAG MAGIC 


101 different ways to sew with flour, sugar, feed, 
other cotton bags. FREE 32-page book “Bag 
Magic”’ shows patterns, pictures, instructions 


for making blouses, pajamas, playsuits, curtains, 
scores of lovely things from cotton bags. Write 
today to 

NATIONAL COTTON ocunee. 
Memphis 1, Tennessee Dept. 15 





INVENTORS 


Learn now—without obligation—how to protect and sell 
your invention, Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’’ Free. Write 


ARES A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
637-K Adams Building Washington, D. C. 
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“No other candidate can make this statement.” 


The Cow 


One thing about the cow I like: 
She’s never shut down by a strike. 
At least that’s how the good Lord made 

her . 
Until the New Deal OPA-ed her! 

S. Omar Barker 
ad eS * 

The mail of the species is doing all 

right. RFD was 50 years old Oct. 1. 
* * * 

Philadelphia authorities seized $25,- 
ooo worth of narcotics and burned them. 
They were just a drug on the market. 

+ * * 

In the horse-and-buggy days, employ- 
ment was more stable. 

* * a 

Washington arithmetic: You spend $5 
million to salvage the liner Normandie, 
then sell it for $161,680 as junk. 

ak a aa 


Danube, why are you blue? As though 


we didn’t know? ° 
* * * 
The German people were more 


Schacht than anybody to see him get off 


scotfree. 
* x ca 
News in Russia is gathered by a Tass 
force. . 
* a a 
President Truman has a desk gadget 
“scram” on it. That must 
be the one he showed Secretary Wallace. 
* * ~ 
In these sugar-rationed days, a bee- 
keeper and his honey are soon parted. 


Radio Rash 


Both the Joneses had been badly bit- 
ten by the radio soap opera bug. So when 
Jones picked up the office phone he wasn't 


Sour eevee &vw 


surprised to hear his wife’s tearful voice: 


“O, Henry, Woman in White was so 
sad today.” 

“Now, now,” he cooed, “dry your 
tears and go back and listen to Life Can 
Be Beautiful.” 

An hour later, she phoned again: 

“Darling, I’m broken-hearted for 
Stella Dallas—her grandchild is missing 
and we won't know till tomorrow what 
happened to her.” 

“Well, hurry back to the radio,”. Jones 
said, “and listen to Lorenzo Jones. His 
cheery philosophy will make you feel 


better.” 

Jones got home early to find the Mrs. 
in tears just as Portia Faces Life was 
ending. 

“I’m sorry I haven’t started supper, 


dear,” she sniffled. 
“QO, take your time,” excitedly said 
Jones. “I gotta hear Terry and the 


Pirates.” 


Quips 


‘No wonder the housing shortage isn't 
ended,” said the homeless veteran. “All 
the lumber has gone into round tables for 
discussing it.” —Boston Globe. 

A research scientist says some of his 
discoveries have tun exactly counter to 
popular belief. He begins tomorrow to try 
to ripen bananas in the refrigerator.— 
Omaha World-Herald. 

Our weather bureau has still to get up 
a set of signals to warn us that a Wallace 
speech is gathering.—Detroit News. 

Things are not always what we hope. 
The postwar period so far has been one of 
reconfusion.— Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal. 

When Greek meets Greek —see 
Athens dispatches.—Arkansas Gazette. 

This is the age of flying, but college 


students stick to the locomotive cheer.— 
Boston Sunday Globe. 
As sporting a gesture as any since 


knighthood was in flower is our Demo- 
cratic Administration conceding Vermont 
a price lift in maple syrup.—Detroit News. 





"He drops in every evening hoping we'll ask 
him to stay for dinner.” 
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RECORDS PLAYED VIA RADIONIC WAVE 
for Exclusive Zenith Method of Tone Reproduction 
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> Totally different — records played via Radionic Wave. No 
crystals or magnets. No needles to change! 


: 
| 





> Frees record music for first time from all annoying back- 
ground noise, scratch, rattle. Brings out tones unheard before! 
> New ‘Floating Filament’’ rides lightest on the record—only 
24 of an ounce! 

> Records keep their full musical beauty—and you enjoy them 
hundreds of plays longer! 


World’s Fastest Record oe too! > You can drop the Cobra—even press down and scrape across 


Only Zenith has this. New “‘Silent-Speed”’ record records—nothing’s harmed! 
changer gently, quietly changes 10 inch, 12 inch, or both 
sizes mixed —in only 3'% seconds! No tricky gadge ts, > So revolutionary that radio stations use the Cobra to broad- 


levers, blades. So simple a child can work it! : ake 
Sicilia on : ee , F cast records. Now yours to enjoy at home. Get a thrilling dem- 

our choice of 43 exciting new Zenith radios and recorda- : . , 
playing radios—consoles, table models, portables. onstration from your radio dealer today! 
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j ALSO MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIONIC HEARING AID 
ask | COPYRIGHT 1946, ZENITH RADIO CORP 
30 YEARS OF “KNOW-HOW” IN RADIONICS EXCLUSIVELY © ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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Grandpa can’t believe his eyes... Cant YOU 


“What? An aluminum roof for the hen house! Why, | 
paid $2 once for a piece of aluminum smaller’n my 
hand... the first aluminum I ever saw. It was a 
souvenir mother wanted at the St. Louis Fair in 1905.” 

If he only knew it, aluminum was cheap in 1905 com- 
pared with what it had been earlier. Only 35¢ a pound. 
Back in 1888, when it was a brand-new kind of metal, 
it cost $8 a pound, and the pioneer company that made 
it locked each day’s precious output in a safe at night. 

But that company, Aluminum Company of America 
... ALCOA... kept plugging away to bring the price 
down. By the time World War IL started, Alcoa had 
been able to whittle the price down to 20 cents. Then 
to 17 cents. Then to 14 cents a pound in pig form. 


That’s why farmers can now afford to put aluminum 


ALCOA FIRST IN osname” Can 


roofing on “hen houses”, strong roofs that can’t rust or 
rot. That’s why you now see so many more things made 
from aluminum than you ever saw before in stores... 
snow shovels, storm and screen sash, chairs, stools and 
tables for the kitchen, clothes hampers, luggage, wash- 
boards, wire, windows ... on and on the list goes. 

While the price of everything you buy depends on 
many cost factors... materials, labor, transporta- 
tion, ete. ... the lower price of aluminum has given 
it more ways to serve you on the farm and home, work 


and play, for better living... 
Ms ¢ ZL oe 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1885 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa, 











